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TO THE 



MEMORY 



OF 



HIS MUCH-BELOVED SISTER 

.1E3LIZABETH, 

WIFE Of JOONHANBURY WILLIAMS, ES& 

or COLDBllOOK, MOHMOUTHSHI&X> 

Who exehangti the frètent Life far a better onthe%\st Marché 

M.DCCCtVU 



THE 



FOLLOWING SHEETS ARE DEDICATED 



BY 



THOMAS JOHNES. 



fTAfODi March ^xn. A. D, m.dccç.vi^ 



The mortal remains of the affectionate Relative 
whose name is recorded in the preceding page^ 
and whose virtties will live^ to his latest breathy 
in the remembrance of the translator of the 
following worky are deposited in the church of 
Llanfoyst^ in Monmouthshire^ — where^ an a 
monument erected to her memory by her most 
disconsolate husband^ is inscnbed the following 
epitaph, co?nposed by theRev.VfM. Shephred, 
of Gateacrci in the county of Lancaster» 

Stranger, or Friend! with silent steps and slow. 
Who wanderest pensive thro* this hallow'd glo<xn. 
Muse on the fleeting date of bliss below, 
And mark, with reverence due, ELIZA's tooib. 

For ^tis not Pride that rears this sculptur'd stone. 
To spread the honours of heraldic fame ! 
Here love connubial pours the plaintive moan. 
And dews, with bitter tears, £LIZA*8 name. 

Here sad Remembrance fondly loves to dwell. 
And wrings with woe a widowed husband's breast. 
While aye she points to the dark narrow cell. 
Where the cold ashes of ELIZA rest. 

Stranger, or Friend! hast Thou a partner dear? 
Go, press her closer to thy aching heart : 
With silent wing the moment hastens near. 
The dreadfiil moment, when ye too must part ! 
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PRELÎMINARt DISCOURSE . 



Accounts of travels published by the ' 
French have a very early origin. At the 
beginning of the fifth century, Rutilius 
Claudius Numatiadius published oné> which 
has been handed down to us incomplete^ 
because death perfiaps did ûot allow him 
to finish it. The object of his travels was 
his return from Rome to his own country of 
Gaul Î but as he came by sea, he could only 
describe the ports and harbours on the coast^ 
and thence has necessarily resulted a monotony 
in his work, which a man of more genius 
would have surmounted* Besides, he wished 
to write .a poem, which forced him to assume a 



jpoetîdal tone, and to give poetical description^*» 
or such as were so called^ In fine, this poem 
is in the elegiac measure; and every one knows 
that this kind of versification, the property 
of which is to interest die idea every two 
verses, and to confine these verses to a perpetual 
return of an Uniform cadence, is perhaps of all 
others the least suited to description. When 
the iiâagination has much to paint, when at 
every moment it has need of varied and brilliant 
pictures, it requires great 6reedom to display 
with advantage all its riches : it cannot, 
therefore, consequently accommodate itself to^ 
a double confinement, the infallibfe efiect c^* 
which would be to extinguish its fire. 

A pagan in religion, Rutilius has shewa 
bis aversion to the Christian doctrine in verses, 
where, confounding Christians and Jews, he 
speaks ill of both sects. 

It is in consequence of the same sentiments 
that, having seen on his voyage some monks 
in the island of Capraia, he wrote against 



inonks the following verses, which I shall 
quote to give my readers an idea of his 

style. 

< «^ ..^ ..^ «^ _^ ..^ .^ .^ «^ — .. -^ -^ 

Squalet lucifugts insula plena viris. 
Ipsi se monachQSy graio cognomine, dicunt» 

Quodi soli, nuUo vivere teste, volunt, 
Munera Fortunae nieniunt. dum damna verentur; 

Quisquam sponte miser, ne miser esse queat. 
Quaenam perveisi rabies tarn crebra cerd[>riy 

Dum mala formides, neç bona posse pati i* 

His work contains curious, details in 
geography, and even some for the antiquary 
and historian; such, for instance, as his 
(description of a saltmarsh, and the anecdote 
of the burning of the books of the Sybils at 
Rome^ by order of Stilico. There are also 
some goo4 verses, and among thçm this in 
particular on a ruined town : 

* Germmus exemplis oppida posse mori/- 

jPut his composition is bad : his descriptionsi 
are dry and cold, and his manner pitiful^ 
9n4 mçan; — ^no genius, no imagination,^ a^idl 



eonscquently no invention in the pictures ho^ 
attempts to paint. 

Such is his work, at least sp it has appeared 
to me ; and it is probably on account of these 
flefects that his poem has becQ ç^ilçd by tho^ 
degrading name of * Itinerary,* under which 
it is known. There is a french translation 
•of it by le Franc de Pompignan % 

About 505, Arculfus, a bishop of Gau|,^ 
made • a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. On hia 
return, he wished to publish an account of it^ 
and employed a scots abbot, called Adamanus, 
to arrange his manuscript notes and his own 
verbal account. The relation composed by 
Adamanus, en^itUd * De Locis Sanctis,^ and 
divided into three books, was first printed by 
prctser, and afterward more completely by 
MabiUoij. Arculfus, Jiaving visited tlie holy 
land, embarked for Alexandria, thence he 
iprossed ovçr to the island of Cyprus, anc^ 

, ^ In thç Melanges (le Litter, et Poésie, &c. par I'Aca^. dç 
l^pntauban, p. 81. ' 



ij^ôm Cyprus he went to Constantkiople^ 
whence he returned to France. 

Such travels certainly promise a great 
deal; and. the man who had to describe 
Palestine, Egypt, and the capital of the 
eastern empire, might assuredly have made 
an interesting work, But the execution of 
80 vast a design required philosophy and 
knowledge, in which his age was miserably , 
deficient. It is a pilgrimage, and not travels, 
that the prelate has published. He neither 
makes us acquainted with the laws, manners^ 
arid usages of the people, nor widi any thing 
that concerns the places or countries he passes 
through, but solely the relics and objects of 
devotion that were revered there. 

Thus, in his first book, which treats of 
Jerusalem, he tells us of the column to which 
Jesus was tied when he was scourged, — of the 
lance that pierced his side, — of his shroud,-Tr 
pf a stone on which he knelt to pray, and 
^hich now bears the impression of his kneç^^- 



of another stone from whidi he ascended to 
Heaven, and which bears the print of . hisr 
fiset, — of clothes worn by the Virgin, which 
represent his portrait, — of the fig-tree oa 
which Judas hanged himself; — in short, o( 
the stone on which St Stephen expired, &c^ 

In his sçcond book^ he passes through 
yarioiis parts of Palestine, visited by pilgrims, 
and follows them in their errors. When at 
Jfericho, he mentions the house of the harlot 
Rahab : iti the plains of Mamré, he speaka 
of the tombs of Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob,^ 
Çarah, Rebecca and Leah ; at Nazareth, he 
tells us of the spot where the angel came to. 
imnounce to Mary that, though a vir^in^ sh<^ 
should conceive; at Bethlehem, of the stpne 
on which Jesus was washed on his nativity,^ — 
the tombs of Rachel, David, St Jerome, an4 
pf the three shepherds who came to the 
adoration, &c. 

The third book is, for the greater pa?t, 
dedic9.ted t^ Constantinople;^ but he onJ^ 



speaks of the true cross of St George, — of an 
image of the Virgin which, having been 
thrown by a Jew into the most disgusting 
filth, had been picked.up by a Christian, and 
a miraculous oil had flowed from it. 

For many ages, the descriptions of Palestine 
contained nothing but the pious and coarse 
fables invented daily by the Orientals, to give 
credit to certain places which they endeavoured 
to institute as pilgrimages, and thus quietly 
draw to their own profit the money of the 
pilgrims. These last greedily swallowed every 
tale they heard, ^ and scrupulously persevered 
in paying their devotions at all the places that 
had been pointed out to them. On their return 
to Europe, this was all they had to relate : but 
indeed this was all that was required from 
them. 

Nevertheless our saint (for at his death 
he was declared such, as well as his editor 
Adamanus) gives us, in his second book, some 
historical account of Tyre and Damascus^ 
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He speaks also more in detail respecting 
Alexandria ; and I even find, under the last 
head,' two facts that have seemed to me worthy 
of attentioni 

The first concerns the fcrocodilfes, which 
he represents as so numerous in the lower part 
of the Nile, that the instant an ox, horse, or 
ass, enters the river to drink, they are seized by 
them, and dragged under water and devoured^ 



whilst at this day, if we beheve the unanimous 
accounts of modem travellers, crocodiles are 
only seen in upper Egypt ; and it is a sort erf 
prodigy to see any near to Cairo, and thence 
to the sea there is not a single one. 

Thé other respects the island of Pharos^ 
on which Ptolomy Philadelphus constructed 
a tower containing fires, to serve as a land-mark 
to sailors, and which also had the Tferiie of 
Pharos. It is known that àftèir 'the tîèae of 
Ptolomy this island was joined by à mok to 
the main land, having a bridge * at each 
extremity; that Cleopatra cdmpileted thft 
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isthmus, by destroying the btidgés and Carrying 
on the mole; in short, that at this day thé 
whole island is connected with the main land : 
aevertheless our prelate speaks of it in his time 
^ as if it were still an island, ' In de^fteta parte 
{)ortus^ iparva insula habetur^ in qua maximsl 
turris est qùam^ ita commune, Graeci et Latini, 
ex ipsfds rèi usa, Pharum vocitaverunt;' He 
mast tdbubtless have been mistakeA; but 
probaUy at the time he saw it the mole only 
eidstbd^ «nd die immense quantities of earth 
which TOakè it part of the continent have 
been since added ^ and he did i^ot perhaps 
€C»isider a dykè made by the hand of ùiâri 
capable of presenting an island from being 
what nature had formed it; 

In the ninth century, we had another 
%€«t of travds by Hetton^ monk and abbot 
cif Richenou, afterward bishop of Basil. He 
was an able man of business, and employed as 
such by Gharlemagne^ who sent him^ in 811, 
«nbasnador to Cgnstantinople; Qn his return 
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\q France, he^ ikète published art account of 
his mrssion, which, hitherto, has hot been 
found, and which we ought to regret the 
more, as it would afford us many curious 
details respecting an empire, whose connections 
with France were then so numerous, and 
carried on with such activity* We should 
not, pisrhaps, consider it as totally lost: it 
may be possible that this manuscript, afistfr 
remaining many centuries buried, detkient 
msny bring to the knowledge of some of ouf 
learned mch^ who will give it to the public* ^ 
This has happened to the ti*avièls Of 
another freiKh monk, nan^ Berna^j 'Whîcàf»- 
being published in 870 and lost, havt been 
found again by Mabillon, and brougfit to 
light*.' Like to those of Arculfus, ikiey coùâst 
otJy of travels tp the holy land, more co(ncîse, 
however, than his, and written with less 
]^ètei*bn, but with the éîiception ci a few 
details personal to the ^lïâior, coiitaining 
i^ly a dry enumeration c^ the hoty places^ 



il 

cîrcumstonce has. caused this likewise 
to be entitled ^ De Locis Sanctis' 

The route, however, of the Wo pilgrsins 
van diii^nt. Arculfiis sailed dkect for 
Palestine, and thence re-^mbarked to visit 
Alexandria: on the contrairy, Beroard first 
disembarks at Alexandria; he ascends the Nile 
as far as Babylon, descends it again to D^mietta^ 
and, traversing the diçsert on camdts, arrives al; 
Q^za in the holy land. 

There he makes, like St Aiiculfiis, different 
pilgntiiages ; fewer, however, than the lattec, 
whether fram his profession not permkting him 
siatGh^^penses, or whether he ha» neglected ta 
na^e them, 

I shdi only remvk, that in certain 
church?» ^^v miracles had been inveoled 
since Jhe dm^ of the bishop, — mitades which 
he^ cerfôi^ly would have mentioned hadr ihe}^^ 
then existed ;, for instaj^ce, (hat of thç church 
of St Mary, wherein it was said no r^in evet" 

fell> ëthoiigh it ^^ r90âe6$^ Such was thji 



tnirach to which the Greeks have given sd^ 
much celebrity, and which was perfbroied 
yearly on Easter^eve, in the church of' the 
holy sepulchre, when an angel descended hàmf 
heaven to light the waxen tapers^ furiû&bing^ 
the Christians of the town with . a. new Are* 
which was communicated to them bythf 
patriarch, and which they devoutly ^à(r]ie(i^ 
with them to their homes.. . -^ 

Bernard relates an anecdote, in his passage 
dyer the desart, deserving notice. He says^^ 
that the Christian and pagan mçrphants h^ 
established two caravansaries in this imineiisÀ 
ocean pf sand,— the one called Albara^tbaïAheç 
Albacara, — whçre travellers might provide 
themselves with aU things neççss$ry for. thçir 
jpurney, , , 

This author also informs us pf an 
^stàblishmçnt formed by Charlemagne a^ 
^çrusalem» in favou;* of those - who spokç 
^ la langue romane,' and of the existençç 
ç| lyhiçh the Fyenc^, especially t^ie BRen p| 



Id 



Icttew^ will not he?? without a sensible 
pleaswa ,. 

. Gtiarlwiagnei the glory of the west, had, 
hy hia c<»a<|i£9S^ and great qualities^ attracted 
the aflentipn pf the celebrated caliph Haroua 
^fl&sabi^,ia man >^ho had GiUd the east with 
Jiiaitei^n^ . » • ' . ^ 

avHaroan» eager* to testify to Charles 
the esteem and consideration he bore hint^ 
had scck^ .ebim ambassadors, with magnificent 
presçDtçi tan4the$t& amba^l^ors, our historians 
sajsriw»Wh.ihPPO ch*rge^ to offer him gther Jkeys 
ofzimmlpatt o^ the part o£ their, m^tçr^ , 
;::iF»ab3bly Charlfô had taken .advantage 
ofptfaœdpavobrable opportunity to establish an 
h(»|ûtalor rcc^acle in the town forpilgi;im9 
who should come from his frençh territq?^. 
Such iwas the spirit of the timps* Tfej^ sort 
pf trai^r^Kbeiog thought the most holy that 
dejjxi^ion . could t int^iae^, ; a prince f;who 
iayoureid them beli^ed he », deserved :wej[I 
Irpm religion, Charlemagne, bcsid|^ ^1^4. 



1^ 

a taste for pilgrimages; and his historian^ 
Eginhard, observes with surprise, that in spite 
ùi his predilection for St Peter at Rome, he 
had paid his devotions there but fpur times in 
liis life* 

A great man, however, often shews himself 
great i\\ the midst of surrounding prejudices; 
Charles hâ,d been thé restorer of letters in 
France J he had re-established orthography, 
Regenerated lyriting, and formed handsome 
libraries : he would have his hospital at 
Jerusalem^ i^rnished with a good library 
also, for the use of the pilgrimçt 9Xjà |h^ 
establishment was in the entire possession pf it 
9t the time of Bernard; ^ nobil^mam b^^ns. 
l>ibliothecam, studio imperatoris.' The emperor 
had even assigned twelve houses^ situated in the 
valley of Josaphat, with their lands, viijeya)6ds 
tod gardens, for the support aïid repairs of the 
tiouse, and the maintienance oi the pllgrimSii 

Although Eginhard ought to have beéa 
ipiÇitî&ted wiA pilgrimages, he, however, m^d^ 
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onyâ to Rome, on his return through Italy, and, 
when he entered France, anodier to StMichadl^s 
mount 

In regard to this last, he observes that it 
is situated on a rock on the shore of the coast 
of I^ormandy, and washed twice a-day at high 
water by the waves of the sea« But he adds» 
that 6n the feast of the Saint, the access to the 
rock and to the chapel remains free, and that 
the ocean forms, like the Red Sea in the time 
of Moses, two great walls, between which the 
passage remains perfectly dry; and that this 
tniracle only takes place c»i this day, and lasts ^ 
the whole of it. 

Our national literature was in poss^ion 
of four books of travels ; one to the coasts of 
Italy, one to Constantinople, and two to the 
holy land. In the thirteenth century, a very \ / 
extraordinary ocurrence procured two td 
Tartary. 

This immense country, whose inhabitants, 
in various times and under different names, have 
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fieopiedy conquered, or ravaged the greater 
part of Europe and Asia» found itself, if I 
may so say, wholly in arms. 

Fanaticised by the incredible conqo^ts b£ 
one of their chiefs, the famous Geoghi»-Khjin) 
and persuaded that the whole eardi owed them 
obediende^ these warlike and ferocknis waaderers 
had marched, after the conquest of China; to 
invade the noith-èastem part of Burope^ 

Wherever theif innumerable hordes had 
passed, kingdoms had bee^i ruoMl» whole 
nations exterminated, or dragged into slavwy» 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, the feo at ie rit of ' 
Austria, were ravaged in a hoitâ)le BMOiiier^ 
Nothing could check this iûuiidatioiiriiid if 
it felt any resistance in one qiaarter, it ûatw 
itself elsewhere with greater fury» In slMrt^ 
all Christendom was panic-struck; aitd^ to us6 
the expression of one of our historians^ ^ iô 
trembled to the shores of the ocean ^/ 



* La Chaise. Yie de St Louis^ liv. v^ p^» 30U 



It 

V in this general cônStëfrnatbn, liànôtént ï V# 
Xv'ished to shew himself the commoo father of 
the faithful. He *<ra&, at the time, in Lyons^ 
\^hkh»f hfe had come to hôW a couhcii for thé 
€9i<;omiiAinÎGMkni of the Redoubtable Fitedéricki 
who had> Areè tknès before, bech in Vain 
^cénîiiïiâEiicàteâ by his prédteceSsofSi There, 
whik Werwhdfnitfg thte emperor with all his 
thun^brsi Ihrioc^t formed a j^rojcct, the idea 

i^mfe df \^ineh âiAiéûnces his intoxicatioil 

« 

\vi#i p6#Ér. !t was nothing less than to éehd 
apostôlkal iWters m the Tartars, to persuade 
therfi to tey db\vn tîicîr arms, and embriacè âiè 

* • 

GhriAiàn* rdij^on : '* ut âb homînùm strajge 
âesàsttttùt^ \tt 'fidei veritàtem reciperéùt*. 
tie gîVes Aese . letters in charge to an 
amèassador, ànd Ais ambassador ii^tordelîét 
ftïBT^ called Jean du Plan de Carpiii, ( JoahneS 
de Platao Càrpini) who on Easter-dày, în thé 
.year 1245^ sets ofF with his companions, and^ 

. * Viûccht. Bellôvac. Spec. Hist. lib. xxxu. cip» 2, 

D 
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OB tlie road, picks up a ùixà compatdoD» 
a Polander, named Benedict. 

Whether the order of St Donpabick iviâ 
displeased tx> see sudl aa honoui* «mfttved 
exclusively on the ord^ of St Francis; wl 
Lanoceot was alann^d £ot the 99^ 
ambassadors in so long and dtngctotts 9i 
journey i or whether^ from semie other lootive 
of which we are igoivant, he dispatched» hy 
another route, a second embassjr, coii^NMied 
solely of pleaching âriars.-— ^^Thase last* 
amounting to fivei had, for ^leir princ^kaU 
one named Ascelin ; and amoi^ th^ was 
&iar Simon de St Quentin, of whom' I shall 
soon have occaaon to speak* They were,» like 
iSbit Cordeliers, bearers oi apostoUc^ liters, 
and were ^^:haiged «idi the same orders 
respecting the Tartars, namely, to pievail 
on these people to abstain from war of al. 
lands, and to receive baptism. 

De Carpin had, however, with the above 
Instructions^ receive iwivate and partiçukc 
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«nés to examine attentively, and to collect 
with care, whatever he should thidc worthy 
of notice among this people and countiy . He 
did "èb^ and, on his retiirn, published a relatic») 
composed with this view; and, consequently, 
entiticid by him * Gesta Tartarbram/ Jn feet, 
all he says of his travels, and of what passed 
oft 'hfi jôurftey, b comprised in c^ie single 
chapter. The Seven «^ers are filled widi 
dbkcfi^jtiofts 6f what relates to ûie Tartars, as 
to aie Soil of their couhtry, their manners, 
i]Sà^', ^àanquéstsi înodc of fighting, ^c. 

'*' fftaveèiscavereâ, among the manuscriptsi 
cJf^fte Viâtîôn^ Bbrary, (No 2477, at page 66} 
a iteor^ tônîlplel» copy than that in Hackluyt, 
çoiïâ^ing^ à 'td*ably long pefece by the 
wtfHir, Ààt in that'^tion. In short, at the 
ep^hik' wlien th^ travels first appeared, 
Vincent de Bçiiluvais^had çiserted tiie greater 
part in hi$ • Speculum KCstoriale^* 

This fi*iar Vincent, a^ dominiçan monk^ 
TC^dfr or preacher to: St Lpui$,tl^ad been é^âx^ 



\ 



by that pfince to undertake différent workf^ 
wliîçU VI fact he produced, and . tliey noyr 
form ^ very considerahle collectioiv Açioog 
the number 1$ a lo^g ^nd heavy histories^ 
compilation, under the title of * 3p^uluqi 
Historiale/ in which, b( has inserted, o;r 
intermixed, the accounts of our trav«ll«r^ 
Tp render it more intereçiting and cojmplçtç, 
be has added, by a very h^ppy thought, oatai9 
private details with which h^ W9s furatshe^ 
t)y his brother-monk, Çimoa dç St Q\ientiQ, 
one of thç associate^ of Ascelin in the secomd 
embassy, ^i^ving had an pppprtus^ty of 
seeing Simon pn his return fro^i Tartary^ h^ 
learnt from him maay ^ings which he h^s 
inserted in variousi parts of his * Speculum 
* Histpriale,' particularly in thç thirty-second 
^nd last hppk. There, ffpm whpt ^le had 
Vrritten and published of Carpin, and whaA 
}ie had learpt frpm Si^pon's conve^satioA, hp 
makes ^ niixed relation, which he divides inta 

* 

fift^ çhaptçrs, and tMs is, thç acço\mt Içaqwft 
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jEO US. Bergeron has given a translation of 
Jt, in hk collection of travels made during the 
twelfth and three following centuries. He has^ 
]tK>wevjçr, thought proper to separate the two 
relations of Carpi^ and ÇimoA» in order to have 
ijiemorials of the second embassy as well as of 
the fiipst. Hç has, consequently, detached six 
chapters from the recital of Vincent, attributed 
\xy him to. Simop, making a separate article of 
them, under the name of Ascelin, the chief 
of the second legation, which is all we know 
of it. As for thç success of these t^yo embassies;, 
{ do ^t think it vrorth mentioning, for it 
ptiay easily be guessed what it must have been. 
The same attçnded two odiers sent by Çt Louis 
to thosç countries, though from a difiere^t 
motive. 

This monarch, in 1248, commenced hi^ 
disastrous expedition to Egypt, a,nd had j ust put 
into the island of Cyprus with his fleet, when he 
received, on die 1 2th of December, in that islancl^ 
^n embassy from the Tartars^ the two principal 
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lyersorts of which hore the liâmes of David anâ 
^ark. These adventurers gave oiit âiàt the^ 
were delegated to hSni" by their princ6, 'ii^bo 
had hccn lalbefy coiWçrted to the ChnstiauBiffi^ 
and who^ xiame étéjr said w# 'Eirë§Mia^« 
They likew^iae affirmed that thé gAia* ^iiaii 
<tf thfc Tartars had àkdf tëcéived 'ba^tfeihi' as 
'well 9& the^hicf ^jflKpers «if hite fcourt^fehtfénérjr, 
9nd th^t h(> VE|S ao^oits ^:^rTti'^ SIKi^Sçt 
with the iâtag,-- - ' ' ' '^ bnauloida.? 
Hôwe^r gross IMs 'l&npfpètitfe' *af <^' 
feefti, Louis <:ôuld ïiiôt-h^p^^^waîîowiî^sit? 
He resolved to sehd gpti '^kéÊMSSf'kàC^ 
<oilVëtt6d khahs or^riikresv to' dêl^lt^li^ 
•them '«n âwir'hiippiiwss, and t^èh^e^t^ 
to favour 'ahd bro|)agate thcf CHirisâàÂ :^<;li|K$)|' 
within thèi^ dominions. Th«j'âmb^âsiKHfr *fe 
named for this purpose was a prçachii^ ^iâr,^ 
called' Afldre^" Longjtiftiéau^ bl? '-tjoigiimd, 
to whom he ^ added,' ^ 'a&8C«cfàtes; twb otbciç 
Çominicans, two defks, iyi^ t>^o €€fcerS"df 
Ids household» 




as 

DaTid and Mark, the better to imposé 
on hkOf aSaHà to ^ew dRinsdves ferment: 
ClvristWQs : . thi^ as^^ wttb him aU the 
swncok fov tb» cdfbratiûn of Christmas^ 
Bsà gwre hkn to wKkrstaod tibat a teat cf. 
scartst ciotib vmnUi bea ttost agreeable preasnt 
to^ the khan. l%at was the obpsct of dosse 
two kasattsu The king instaiitl/ ordered 
z.,mi»gaaSomk ioti ta be made» and had 
esiNoiderai on it the anntinciatioii^ the 
paasioe» and o(^ mjiateries of die Christkn 
re6gka&. To tfak present he added aaother^ 
of ^ç[ay &mg that was Becessarj, m vases^ 
acid ia sifoec plate^ for the use of a cbapeL 
ta fine, he gave them ralics, and somç of the 
wood of tiie true Gross.; that is to say, what 
\rat in his opinion above all things in the 
world. 

.0 But here I must not omit an observation^ 
wkJIc^ shews die spirit of that roman court 
which believed itself to have the right of 
commanding every sovereign, namely, that 
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the legate vrhùtù the pope had placed id 
the kmg's army as hfe reprcsentatire, and to 
order all âiings m his naine, wrote, by means 
of these ambassadors^ to the two tartarian 
princes, and in his letter announced tiiat he 
adopted and acknowledged them as children 
of the church. He gained as much from his 
prétendons, and the advances made m his letter^ 
œ die king for his tent^ his chapel and his relks» 
Longjumeau, on his arrival in Ttrtary, sougltf 
in vain for tht prince Ercatdiay, and this grand 
khan, who had been baptised with his i^ohl 
court, and returned as wise as he had set xmt 
He ought, nevertheless, to haVe gained soflM 
knowledge respecting the country; for it was 
said he bad travelled thore before^ and when 
David appeared in the presence of the kii^ 
at Cyprus, he pretended to know him, as 
having seen him formerly in Taitary^ These 
circurost^ices have been transmitted to us by 
the historians of die timesi As for himself, he 
has not left any account of his mission^ and 
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k may be thought iie y^^ aéhaméd Of it* 
lx)ifti$. had :betf\ ^^ coars^y duped .that he 
s^\A afeô have felt some disgust, or at least 
ll^vi^ ^n^d .prudence from exp^nœi but, 
fr vçry few 3^ar$ afjEer, hi| again suffered himself 
^.jifi 4fceivqd. .Jt^yrasia the. year laSjSif.when 

-, . vAl^^ughj on ektaifÛBghb tiboty from 
^■^^fmm o/î.Egyptï he; was ^w4 hf 
/fiviiro^Al?ç,.to.i:]ptqm t^-Frane»,. wfewé. he had 
ï«i>.ii|9i^j't(f<»ipi[fe to bwl^odtQirptodiiy, aa 
^|rW4^l^ <$^Qfii<ân h^««jii4^ted bû^ to 
^ahf!l^m*ciyûîi^§f r(^^lç«8. .pf ,the 4u^& he 
.^flf^ lji^.«il?jçpts,.iand tQ: hiinsfttf as- kiipkg» he 

'ÎW^jpiïte ^9^*1 *iWO years, alpi9S|i sqlely occupied 

.ji^|H]i(4(nag9(\r. bi)Ç, in^j^r^f^.exhavsted 

.^ft^e Y>f, ttiç fimaqces ,of . his .i;ea\vh)^, expended 

yeiy cons^d«faUe »«uo)8 in rebuildipg and 

fortifying, f^inp trifling,. j^I»cb*, of i^hèctï- the 

.Ch«istian&,pf£jtjb(*t' <îP»Ht^,?¥y^^ 90^; j^ the 

. j>os8C«ion. .. ;♦ , , •,,,,,. ,;;.. ■.,■-.>;..■,,,■: 






Duriiig this time, a repeat ^S& eurtent 
ifiÂt à tartàrian princei named Sartach^ had 
embraced Christianity * The baptism of an 
infidel prince was, for Louis, one of those» 
happy circumstances tiie charms of which it 
was impossible for him to resist. He therefore 
determined to send an embassy to Sartach^ to 
compliment him on the occasion, as he 
had before doile to Ercalthay. His former 
ambassadors were Dominicans ; bût he tiovf 
fixed on the Franciscans, and appoiiUxsd friar 
Guillaume Rubruquis the principal. Pope 
Innocent had also successively given an ëmbàîB^ 
to each of these orders of monks ; and to follot*^ 
such an example was die great delight of Louis;» 
He had so tender an Srffcetion for eac^ of diem 
that his sbte wish was, he said, to be able to 
divide himself into tôi^'o, that he might givfe 
to each a half of himself* 

Rubruquis, on his arrival at the cputt of 
Sartach, might easily have satisfied himself 
ef the falsehood of the tales which the eastern 
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Christians every now and then propagatedj^ 
concerning the pretended conversions of 
tartarian princes. That he roight not whQlIy 
Jose the fruit of his journey, he solicited this 
chief to permit him to preach the gospel in his 
dominions, Sartach replied, that he dared not 
take on himself the granting so extraordinary 
a request, and sent the converter to his father 
Baathu, who sent him to the grand khan. 

When Rubruquis and his companions 
presented themselves, before this last prince,, 
they were dresaed iù the copes of the church : 
one hore a crosjs and $ miss^, another 
a censor, Rubruquis himself the Bible and 
Psaker, and Ûm he advanced, supported by 
thçm, cluvuntiipig canticles^ This spectacle 
whiçh,^ from his monastic prejudices, he 
^ou^ imposing, was but a burlesque, and 
produced no efFççt, not even the laughter of 
the Tastar ; and,, without, doubt, ill satisfied 
with a very useless journey, he returned to give 
s^cçount of it to the kin^. 
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Louis was no longer in Syria. The deat^ 
of his mother, queen Blanche, had at last; 
recalled him to France, which he ought never 
to have quitted, but whither, however, he did 
not return until a further delay of a yean 
Rubruquis was preparing to follow him^^ 
when he received an order from his superior 
not to leave the country, but to retire to the 
convent of St Je^n d'Acre, and thence to write 
to the king, to inform him of the ill success of 
his mission. He obeyed, and sent the king 
an account, which time has preserved to us 
and which, like the preceding one, has been 
translated by Bergeron. We are indebted for 
it to the overbearing temper of a jealpus and 
harsh superior; for had the traveller obtained 
permission to follow the king, and attend his 
court, hfi would not, perhaps, havç written any 




Thus, therefore, of the four monkish 
en^bassies sent to Tartary, as well by pope 
l^inocent as the king, the two Franciscan^ 



♦nly, Carpîn and Rubruquîs, have left us any 
accounts; and these works, although tinged 
with the modes of thinking of the age, and 
especially of the profession of those who 
wrote them, are precious objects to us for the 
interesting details they give of a distant country, 
at that time scarcely known by name, and with 
which, since that epocha, we have not preserved 
qny connection. 

The courage of Rubruquis cannot fail of 
being admired, who fears not to declare openly 
enough to the king, that David was an impostor 
who had deceived him. But Louis had the 
fanaticispi of conversions and prosely tism ; an4 
that, in some minds, is an incurable disorder. 

Duped twice, he was so a third time shortly 
afterward, respecting a king of Tunis, who> 
he was told, was desirous of receiving baptisnu 
This baptism was a long time his chimera, and 
he looked forward to the day when he should 
be god-father to this prince, as the happiest of 
^is life. He would have wUlingly consente^ 
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fo have passed the remainder of his days in the 
dungeons of Africa, if, at this price, he could 
have seen him a Christian. It was for the 
purpose of standing godrfather to an iniideL 
that hp sailed to the coasts of Tuais^ ^nd lost 
^ second fleet and a second army^ ^nd a $jec<Hi4 
time disgraced the french arms, whicfai had 
shewn such brilliancy at the bat(;le of ^ovines, 
^nd at last perished by the plague, in the mid^ 
of a pestiferous çamp^ and thus merited, by 
the multiplied irosfprtunes of Françe^^ thç 
qualifications dF rnartyr and saint.^ 

With regard to Bergeron, every on^ m^ 
^re^ that by piiH^hing his tramiation he has, 
done real service to literature and science: 
pid I am cert^nly very far from wishing to. 
depreciate the merits of it. I am, however, 
convinced it would have bçen greater if he 
had not made too free a trandation of the 
several pieces that form his collection, and, 
çboye all, if he had not omitted so much of ihe 
4>rjginals, ^hiçh| indeed, spares u$ the detail of 
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itiàhy lihîfttèresfîrtg dfciimstahccsj but whictî, 
àt iîie same tîme^ deprives us bf the inestimable 
advantage of iappreciating the author, and thd 
âge he lived in. He himself tells us, in a 
preliminary discourse to one of the travel* 
which he has printed, * that he had translated 
k irom very coarse Latin^ in which it i^èà 
written, according to the taste of that age, td 
di^lay it in our language with more clearness 
end elegante/ Hence it has happened, that 

* 

wheti promising t6 give us travels of the 
thirteenth and foorteenth centuries, he has 
given us modem ones, that have all nearly the 
same physiognotny, whereas they x>ught to havt 
had their own proper features. 

The collection of Bergeron, though good 
tor his time, is no longer so for ours. As it 
Contains works full of errors, we should wish 
for notes, historical discussions, and learned 
f^émai^ks j and perhaps a new edition of these 
ancient travels would be an useful undertaking, 
and one which could not £ail to be well 
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received by the public, more lespecially if tltd 
original text was added to the translation^ This 
translation, however, ought to be scrupulously 
faithftil, and no omissions should be permitted ; 
and extracts ought to be made of such parts 
as the translator might judge it expedient to 
retrench. It is not amusement a reader looks fot 
in these works, but instruction» The moment 
any person iattempts to disfigure sucih authors, 
by giving to them a modern turn of expression, 
for the use of the youth of both sexes, their 
works are ruined. Have you travels, whatevc* 
' they may be, of such and such a century Î This 
is what I ask, and what you should make me 
acquainted with. 

If there be any one among our meA of 
letters, who, to the knowledge of history and 
geography, unites courage and patience with 
the love of research, and whom the above 
.undertaking does not alarm, I inform him, 
that in regard to the * Speculum Historiale* 
thçrç are in the national library four manuscript^ 
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copies, under die numbers 48d8^ 4900, 4901^ 
4902v 

The two travellers of the 14th century, 
who have published their accounts^ are not 
Frenchmen bom ; but, as both wrote originally 
in the French language, they belong to us under 
the title of authors, and, in this respect, I am 
bound to speak of them. One is Hayton, 
the Armenian, the other Mandeville, an 
Englishman^ 

Hayton, king of Armenia, had been 
despoiled of hfe dominions by the Saracens^ 
, He applied for succour to the Tartars, who, 
in fact, tx>ok up vms, and re^estabdished him 
on his dirohe. His negotiations and his 
travds appeared to him deserving of being 
transmitted to posterity, and, in consequence, 
he drew up some accounts of them, which, 
when on the point of death, he gave into 
the hands of Hayton, his nephew, lofd gf 
Courchi» 
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This last, after having takenaverjr activts 
party as well in the affairs of Armenia as in die 
wars which that kingdom had still to support^ 
came to Cyprus, and made himself a Prèmonstré 
monk. It was in this island he karat die frendi 
language» which, being carried diither bj die 
LusignanSy was becoqie the language of the 
court, and of all who were not of the lowest 
orders. 

From Cyprus die monk Hayton had passed 
to Poiders, where he was desirous of publishing 
the memoirs of his uncle, and also an account 
of the evei^ in which he himself had been 
an actor and witness. He called hi$ work 
a History of die East, and intrusted tho 
publicadon of it to another monk, named 
Faucon, to whom he dictated in French Êrom 
memory. This work had such success that 
pope Clement Y . ordered the s^me Faucon to 
translate it into Latin, that diose who did not 
understand French might not lose dieenjoyosent 
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of it. The latin translation appeared in 1 307 ; 
and three manuscript copies of it are in the 
national library, under the numbers 7514^ 
7515, A, and 6041. At page 180, at the 
end criF No. 7515, is the following note of the 
editor, which confirms all that I have said of 
this book. 

^ Explicit liber histariarum partium erienHs^ 
a religioso viro fratre Haytono, ordinis beati 
Augustini, domino Churchi, consanguineo regis 
Armenian, compilato (compilatus) ex mandate 
summi pontiiicis domini Clementis papse quinti, 
in civitate Pictaviensi regni Franchie : quem 
ego Nicolaiis Falc(HÛ, primo scrips! in galiico 
ydiomate, sicut idem firater H. michi (mihi) 
ore suo dictabat, absque nota sive aliquo 
exemplari *• Et de Galiico transtuli io 
Latinum; anno Domiiii Mtccc. septimo, 
mense Augusti/ 

Bergeron has published the histoiy of 
Havton: but instead of eivine the ' 
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♦ TTïc copy, No. 7514, àdds^ • a v«bo ad vcrbum<* 
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ftench text, or at least the latin version of tl» 
editor, he has merely given a French version of 
this Latin, so that we have but a translation of 
a translation. 

In regard to Mandeville, he tells us, that 
this traveller composed his work in threo 
languages, English, French and Latin. It is 
a mistake, for I have, at this moment, under 
my eye, a manuscript copy in the national 
library, No. 10,024, written in 1477, as a note 
at the conclusion by the copyist assures us. 
Now in thi? copy there is the following passage 
* Je eusse mis cest livre en Latin, pour plu* 
briefment délivrez (to proceed more quickly^ 
to abridge the labour). Mais pour ce quo 
plusieurs ayment et entendent mieulx Romans 
(Ic François) que Latin, Tai-^ge (je Tai) mis 
(71 Romans, afifin que chascun Teatende, et 
que les seigneurs et le chevaliers et aultrea 
nobles hommes qui ne scèvent point de Latin, 
ou petit, (peu) qui ont esté oultre^mer, saicbent 
«ç je dy voir (vrai) ou pgn,' 
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Besides, at the time of Mandeville, the 
french language was spoken in England. It 
had been carried thither by William the 
conqueror, and none other was allowed to be 
taught in the schools. All law proceedings, 
and acts of parliament, were recorded in 
French; and, when Mandeville wrote in 
French, it was his natural language. If he 
had used the Latin, it would have been with a 
view that other nations, ignorant of French, 
plight read his work. ^ ^ 

In tfuth, his French shews the soil it 
comes from, by the many anglicisms and 
vicious expressions, the reasons for which are 
readily guessed, as it is known that the farther 
a rivulet flows from its spring-head the more 
altered the water becomes ; but I consider this 
as the smallest defect of the author : without 
taste, judgment or criticism, he not only 
admits into his work, indiscriminately, eveiy 
tale and fable he hears, but forges the liktf 
iûnnsçlf at every moijicnt. 
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If we believe him^ he embarked on 
Michaelmas*dayintheyear lS32,^dtravdled^ 
during thirty.five years, over tl;^ greater part 
of Asia and Africa. Well, reader, have thft 
same courage as I have had, and peruse his 
book ; and if you shall allow that he may 
perhaps have seen Conidantinople, Palestine 
and Egypt, (which, however, I am far from 
warranting) you will remain convinced that, 
most assi»redly, he has never set foot in any of 
those countries which he describes as blindly, 
viz. Arabia, Tartary, India, Ethiopia, &c. 

If the fictions he imagines offered any 
amusement or interest, — if he only u^ the 
ri^t of lying, which the greater part of 
travellers have so long been in possession of, 
he might be tolerated ; but in his travds th^ 
geographical errors are so gross, the fables so 
(tupid, the descriptions of imaginary countries 
imd people so ridiculous, — in short, absurdities 
«o revolting, that I know not what name to 
givç them.. It would be di$agreeable to treat 



aa'aaldior as an impostoor; bot how much 
more so to style him an impudent gabhlcc. 
Yet how can wt ollierwise treat a traTelkft: 
who tels us of giants tfurtyfeet high ; <yf tpce» 
whose fruits are changed into birds that are 
eaten; of other trees that d^y sprii^ hxMk 
the earth, increasing in growth from sun^-rise 
tomid-day^and tlien decreasing and re«entenng 
ihft earth in the evenings; of a perilous valley^ 
ihc fiction of which he had borrowed from our 
iàà romances, wherein he meets with sudi 
tncredil^ adventures, that he would infalhh^ 
have perished, if he had not prudently taken 
the sacrament; of a river that s^nrings from 
the terrestri;^ paradise, acd, in^ead of waters» 
âows Willi precious stones. This paradise^ 
which he says is ^ au commencement de la 
terre, - is situated so high, that ^ il touche de 
{Nrès la lune.' In short, a thousand other 
absurdities of the same sort, that mark not 
the> errors of stupidity and credulily, but wilfuL 
Iks and deceit» 
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1 even consider in the same light the 
diirty-fivc years he says he employed to run 
over the world, without ever thinking of 
itturning to his own country until the gout 
first tormented him. Although there exist 
lliree printed editions of his travels; one of 
1487 by Jean Crès, another of 1517 by 
Regnault, the third of 1542 by Canterel; they 
are scarcely known but in the short extract 
Bergeron has published of them. In fact, 
this editor found them so improbable and so 
fabulous, that he has reduced them to. twelve 
pages, although our manuscript consists of one 
hundred and seventy-eight. 

In the fifteenth century, we had two other 
travels to the holy land ; the one which 1 am 
now about to translate, the other by a carmélite 
monk named Huen, printed in 1487, but of 
which I shall not say any thing here, as it is 
posterior to the other. 

The same reasod prevents me fron» 
QPticing a work published by Mamerot^ 
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chaunter or canon of Troyes, Beside, this 
wrork, entitled * Passages faiz oultre Mer par 
les Roys dé France et autres Princes et Seigneurs 
François contre les Turcqs et autres Sarrasins 
et Mores oultre-marins,' is not, properly 
speaking, travels, but an historical compilation 
of the different croisades that took place in 
France, and which the author, after the false 
chronicle of Turpin, and our romances of 
chivalry, has made to commence under the 
reign of Charlemagne. The national library 
possesses a magnificent copy of this book, 
ornamented with a great number of beautiful 
miniatures and pictures^ 

I now come to the work of la Brocquièrc, 
but this also requires some explanation. 



THE 



SECOND PART. 



1 H£ folly jof the croisades, like all oth^ follies 
in France^ had but a certain duration ; or, to 
^>eak more correctly, like to SQine fçvers, ijt 
grew calm of itself after a few deliriums, Mos^ 
assuredly the croisade of txyoj» le jeune and the 
two of St Louis, still more disastrous, ha4 
ivought on the kingdom a sufficiçncy of shamp 
and misfortunes to have made us believe this 
Êmaticism extinguidied for ever« Superstition, 
neverdieless, sought, from time to time, ta 
idcindle die flame. Often at coo^ion, and 
in certain cases diait required public penance» 
the clergyimposed,for satis£action,a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, or a croisade at a certain perio<L 
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Many times the popes employed the whole 
force of their politics, and the ascendancy of 
their authority, to renew, among the princes of 
Christendom, one of those holy leagu€s^ where 
their ambition had so much to gain, without 
risking any thing but indulgencies* 

Philippe le bel, through a pretence of 
teal and religion, affected, for a moment, to 
form another croisade in France, Philippe 
de Valois, a prince the least qualified for so 
difEcult an enterprise, and one which required 
50 much talent, appeared, for some years, to 
occupy himself on this subject. He received 
an embassy from the king of Armenia, opened 
negotiations with the court of Rome, and even 
ordered preparations for one in the port cf 
Marseille. In short, during the interval of 
these movements, in the year 1 3 32, a Dominican 
called Brochard, (sirnamed L'Allemand,' from 
the name of his couptry) presented him with 
two l^tiiï works composed expressly for thi 
purpQse, 
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In one of them, which consists of a 
description of the holy land, he makes him 
acquainted with the coimtry, the object of his 
intended conquest; and as he had resided 
twenty^four years in that country, in quality 
of missionary and preacher, few could allege 
so many reasons as himself for speaking of it, 

. The other work, divided into two books, 
^ Par commémoration des deux épées dont il 
est mention dans T Evangile,' subdivided into 
twelve chapters, * à l'honneur des douze 
Apôtres,' treated of the different routes for 
an army to march thither ; of the precaution^ 
necessary to be taken for the success of the 
enterprise ; in fine, of the means to be adopted 
and pursued to insure tiie undertaking. With 
regard to this last, which solely concems the 
marine, and the art of war, we are surprised 
to see such subjects handled by an autiior who 
was but a simple monk. But who does not 
know, that in the ages of ignorance, whoever 
IS leçs ^norant thaiq hi cootemporarlofr 
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«rrogatci to himself the right of diseusang^ 
every 8ub|«d: ? Biesides» in the advice Brochant 
was giving to the king and his generals, his 
experience may have suggested some useful 
hints; and, after all, since in the class ol 
nobles, to whom these subjects belonged, no 
one, peihaps, could be found who had the 
sanie local knowlege, and an equal talent for 
writing on them^ why may he not have 
hazarded that which they were unable to 
perform ? 

Whatever we may think of his motive, or 
the excuse ofiered, it seems that his work made 
a favouraUe impression on the king and his 
council; for we see, at least by the continuafcor 
of the chronicle of Nangis, that the monarch 
tent, ^ m terram Turcorum,^ Jean de Cépoy« 
and the bidiop of Beauvais, wyth a small body 
of infantry, ^ ad explocandos portus fit passus, 
«d^ciendos aliquasnmnicionesetpr^aratioaes 
victualium pro passagio terras sanctse;' and 

«bat â»« «Mil troop, after bav^pg g««.â 
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some considerable advantages, considering the 
weakness of its force, returned to Fioiicô in 
the year 1SS5. 

All this noise, however, of armailiients^ 
preparations and menaces, with which the 
kingdotn resounded for some years, ended in 
vain boasting. I doubt not but that, at the 
beginning, the king was in earnest: he had 
suffered his vanity to be dazzled bjr the 
brilliancy of a prcgect that would fix the eye* 
of all Asia and Europe on him ; and moderate 
ynderstandings are unable to resist the 
seduction of suteh chimeras. But, vety soon, 
likeaUweakcharacters,fatigued with difficulties, 
he sought for a pretext to put an end to it, and, 
in consequence, demanded from the pope titles 
and money, which he refused to grant him. 
The expedition was then no longer talked of; 
and all it produced was to draw en the king 
of Armenia the vengeance of the Turks, for 
having gone to France to solicit a league, and 
-succours against them* 
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Daring the following century, similar 
vain boastings took place at the court of 
Burgundy, though with a commencement 
apparently more serious. 

In the year 1432, one hundred years after 
the publication of these two works of Brochard^ 
many great lords in the dominions of Burgundy, 
and holding offices under duke Philippe le bon, 
made a pilgrimage to « Jerusalem» Among 
them was his first esquire-carver, named la 
Brocquière, who, having performed many 
devout pilgrimages in Palestine, returned sick 
to Jerusalem, and, during his convalescence, 
formed the bold scheme of returning, to 
France overland. This would lead him to 
traverse the western part of Asia and eastern 
Europe, and, during the whole journey, 
except towards the end of it, through the' 
dominions of Mussulmen. The execution cdF 
such a journey, even at this day, would not be 
without difficulties, and it was then thought 
impossible. It was in vain his companions 
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attempted to dissuade him from it: he war 
obstinate; and, setting out, overcopoes every 
obstacle, returns in the course of the year 
:1433, and presents himself to the duke in his 
saracen dress, which he had been obliged to 
-wear, and on the horse that had carried him the 
whole of this astonishing journey. 

So extraordinary an adventure could not 
'fail to produce a great effect at court. The 
duke had an anxious desire that the traveller 
should reduce his account to writing, with 
which he complied ; but the work did not 
appear for some years after, even posterior to 
the year 1438, since that period is mentioned, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

It was scarcely possible for the duke to 
have his esquire-carver daily in his presence 
and not to be sometimes desirous of questioning 
him about* this land of infidels; and as he 
-must have heard his accounts when at table, 
his imagination could not avoid being heated, 
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and he also must have fwmed chimeras o£ 
croisade and conqoest/ 

What makes me suppose that he put suck 
questions to la Brocquière, is the latter^s having 
inserted in his travels a long discussion on the 
military force of the Turks, — oa the means of 
combating it successfully, — and concluding^ 
that evtm a small army, but well orgaused and 
conducted, might, without risk, march to 
Jerassdem. Assuredly such an episode, of so 
great a length, and with so important a 
conclusion, deserves notice in a wcnrk presented 
to the duke, and composed by his orders^ and 
we muft agree, that it would have scarcdy 
been placed there without design, ^without 
a particular intention. 

In fact, we see that from time to time 
Philippe announced great «schemes on this 
subject; but more occupied with pleasure dian 
with glory, as the fifteen adcnowledged bastards 
he left behind prove, all his vain boastings 
evaporated in words» At last, however, 
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there vas a moment when all Christendom» 
farmed at the rapidity of the conquests c^ 
the young and formidable Mohammed II. and 
at the immense armament he was preparing 
against Constantinople» thought there was 
no other mode of forming a barrier against 
him than a general league. 

The duke, from the extent and population 
of his dominions, was more powerful than 
many kings, and might have acted an important 
part in this coalition. He affected to make his 
appearance in it one of the first ; and to do it 
with eclat, he gave, at Lille in 1453, a splendidf 
9nd pompous feast, or rather spectacle with 
machinery, altogcdier very odd,very inconsistent 
in the multitude of its parts^ but the most 
astonishing of the sort of any that history has 
banded down to usi. This spectacle, which 
I have elsewhere described*, and which 

^ M* lo Gvsmà d'Âiissî refers ioa note, ta bis* * History 
cf Ac {ffiYate Life of Ae FmicV f^ % dleseripijofi of Aiy 
fadvaL As that beok mskj nel be mud^ kMwH in ihisk 
^ountiy, I shall uanslato att aicoaunt tbercof. 
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swallowed immense sums of money, that, in 
the present circumstances, might with ease 



* Of all the entertainments that history has afforded us 
any details, there is none which equals that given by Philippe 
le bon» duke of Burgundy» at LiUe, in the year 1453. It 
displays at once so much magnificence and so many puerilities, 
such variety of machinery and automata, so many actors and 
so many living animals, that I believe I shall gratify the 
curiosity of my readers by describing it. Monstrelet gives an 
abridged account ; but it is detailed at length by Matthieu de 
Couci and Olivier de la Marche. What, however, renders 
it interesting, is, that it was occasioned by one great events 
and almost the cause of another. 

* Mohammed IL one of the most redoubtable and 
enterprismg enemies the Christians had to encounter, menaced» 
%t this moment, Constantinople, which, in fact, he besieged^ 
and took some, months afterward. The formidable armament 
he had prepared for this expedition had made all Europe 
tremblct It was thought tliat no other means remained to 
save Christendom than to form a general league and arm 
against him ; and it was with this intent the duke of Burgundy 
gave his grand pantomime-entertainment. 

*• In an immense hall three tables were laid out, that 
rnight, perhaps, more justly be called theatres, considering the 
oumberofmaçhines that were placed on each« That for tho 
duke was square, and had four ornaments. 

* 1 . A church with its bell and organ, with four chaunters 
IQ play on it, and sing when their time of acting should rehire it«« 

^ 2. A Statue of a naked child, placed on a rock, wh« 

from his * broquette pisçait c9,y-r<»ç^* 
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have, been better employed, concluded with 
9ome vows of arms, as well on the part of the 

* 3. A vessel, larger than what would serve to navigate 
on the seasy having on board a numerous crew, who performed 
all the manœuvres as if they had been really at sea. 

' 4. A rivulet that ran through a meadow ornamented 
with shrubs and flowers : rocks, studded with saphires and 
other precious stones, served as a boundary to it ; and in the 
centre was a figure of St Andrew, from the end of whose cross 
spouted out a stream of water, 

* On the second table were seen nine ornaments. 

< I . A sort of pasty, in which were inclosed twenty 
eight musicians, men and children, who were each to play on 
a different instrument during certain interludes of the feast. 

* 2. The castle of Lusignan, with its ditches and 
towers : from the two smallest, a stream of orangeade ran into 
the ditches ; and, on the highest tower, Melusina was seen 
disguised a$ a serpent. 

^ 3. A windmill placed on a hillock. A magpie was 
fixed on one of the sails, which served for a mark to all sorts 
of persons, who amused themselves with shooting witti 
cross-bows. 

* 4. A vineyard, in the midst of which were placed 
two casks, as emblems of those containing good and evil. 
One held a sweet and the other a bitter liquor. A man richly 
diessed, seat(^ cross-legged on one of the casks, held in his 
liand a paper, by which he offered the choice of his liquors to 
^iU \yho might wish to taste them. 

^ 5. A desert country, where a tyger was represented 
iig^dng witl!^ a serpent. 



ékâst as àf $ereral of the tords of his court ; 
and this was the whole resatt of it/ It took 

* ^. A salvage moonoed <m » caaiel» «Bemiig on die 
point of «lakmg a tong journey» 

* 7. A ma» with a tong pole, kallng a burii whereui 
many small birds' had taken Fe6jge. Near l>o il ^¥as an orchard 
inck>9ed by a trellie of roses» widi a kniglkl seated by hk 
HikfiressV side^ who caught and eat the bkd» the other àps^ 
from die bash. A kind of satirical aBegoiy , tngenioua enough 
and which probably gave rise to die proverbial expresaon^ * ts» 
beat the buÀ for »iother. 

^ a. MosntaiiK and i^ocks co veiled wiihhasgiiig icicles» 
among which a foot was seen mounted on » bcaj?. 

< 9. A laàe «unround^ by varioua^ towns and caidoSi. - 
A Tessel was on it sailing wttb all her saikset. 

^' The diird tab)e> snaaflev dioa- the preceding ooesi had 
(«t thfee deeoradona. 

M. A travelling merchant, as passing through av^iaga 
uririi ly» pack on hia back. 

^ 9. Aft india» fbnst full oB automata of vanosa 
awmalji waftmg about. 

* 3. A lion fastened to a tree, near which was:» mut 
treal&g a dog; 

* Ob die right and left of the^bafièt, wJiich was set off 
trîdi vases of chrystat, cupaomasnented wkh gold aiidpi«cioiii 
«tones, and an immense quantity of gold and silver pfete, were 
two cc^umns: otM bore the statue of a naàed woman» horn 
whose right breast flowed hif^)ocfas^ daring supper-time; the 
law^ parts^ oê her body were cov^ned with a napkin loaded 
with greek letters of a violet colour. 
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place ia February, and Mohammed captured 
Constantinople in May. 

* To die «oaxr colnoaa, » fivmg fion vn$ £MeiKcl, bf 
an iron cham. He was there placed to guard die naked ifv<>maii, 
at the inscriptian in golden letteis onaahieidainMHinced — * Do 
not toQch die lady/ 

^ It it probaUe die naked woman, widi die gnsek 
lelteis, vn» intended to represent Constantinople despôiled,-^ 
die lion» who foitade any one to touch ho-, the duke of 
Bm^nndy, — and die man viàic beat die dog in proBenoe of 
die lioiiy syltBti Mdiammed. 

^ Betide the niunber of machines I have desctibedy die 
faaU contained £ve acaffblds for diose spectators who were not 
of die supper, and paitkuhdy for die gi^eat oowds of foretgneis 
whom dte repent of dôs feast had bromght to T^iUe. 

' On die tendance of the duke and his court, he wafted 
idxMit for some time to examine the various decorations ; afier 
which he sat down lo laUe, and the maitres d*hôtel senred up 
uie SDffiffler. 

* Every course consisted of forty-four dishes, each of 
which was towered down from die roof by machinery, on 
cms paAiled bhie and gold, and widi die device of the duke. 

* The moment he was seated with his guests, die bell 
of the church tolled^ and, kistandy, diree little choristers came 
out of die pasty, and began to sing a very sweet air, by way 
cf grace : diey were accompanied by a shepherd on his pipe. 
Shoidy after, a hoise ei^red, escorted by fifteen or sixteen 
knights in die livoy of the duke. He moved backward, and 
bore on his bare back two masked trumpeters, seated back 
to back ; and iti this manner he made die circuit of the hall 
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The news of this disaster, the horrible 
massacres that followed the conquest, and the 

backward, attended ty the knights, the two trampetew playing 
all the time symphonies. 

* When they bad quitted die hall, the organ of die 
church was heard, and one of the musicians in die pasty 
played on a german horn. Â great automata, representing 
an enormous wild boar, now entered, having on his back a 
monster, half a savage and half a griffin ; and this monster 
bore also a man on his shoulders* They had no sooner 
departed tlian the chaunters in the choith sang an air, and 
three of the musicians in the pasty executed a trio : one played 
on the douçaine (dulciana, probably dulcimer), the second on 
the lute, and the third on another instrument. 

* Such were the diâèrent amusements diat formed die 
accompaniments to the first course : all, excepting die music, 
were farces foreign to the feast. Those of the second course 
had as little connection; but they were preparatory to the last, 
in which the object of this entertainment was to be pathetically 

-explained. 

* The entertainment of the second course consisted of 
a dramatic pantomime that represented the conquest of the 
golden fleece by Jason, — a kind of allegory that recalled to 
the spectators the order of the golden fleece, which the duke 
had instituted twenty-three years before. 

* For this spectacle, a small theatre had been erected at 

.one end of the hall, and which a large green silken curtain had 

hid from the eyes of the assembly. On a sudden, a symphony 

of clarions was heard behind this curtain : it was drawn up, 

and Jason was seen fighting widi, and bringing to the yoke, 
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incalculable coilsequences it might hâve oa 
Chidstendom, spread universal alarm. The 

t^o bulls that vomited àanies 6f fire, to whom had been 
committed the defence of the garden of die Hesperides. The 
hero next tombats a monstrous dn^on^ cuts off his head and 
lean» out his teethv He then ploughs a field with the bulls h« 
Iiad tamed^ sows there Ae teeth of the dragon, and instantly 
an army of soldiers spring from die earth» who fight togethor 
0iotft bittcsly, and alternately kill each other» 

* Thé ûxec acts of ifais knt of opera did not 
immediately fbllpw; die spaces between each act were 
filled up by interludes in the taste of those of the precedingii 
The first consisted of a youth who entered the hali mounted 
an a l^ge white stag, when they lx>th sang a duo) then 
a fiery dragon^ who flew round die hall» A hawkii^ scene 
was next presented, when two falcons were seen to strike 
down a heion, which was instantly presented to the duke. All 
diese interludes were accompanied either by pieces on the 
organ» by the chaunters in the church, (x by the musicians 
tn daie pasty, vrho every time executed an air on a diffbreni 
instrumenta 

* These succesdve spectacles, however^ were but, as 
I have said, a preliminary amusementy — or, to borrow tho 
expressions of the two audiors from whom I make this 
extract, were but ^ a worldly pasdme,' given to die spectators 
to entxsrtain diem until die dme of the graiid scene, die scene 
which was to expiai^ the «ubject of this feast» and the rei) 
«ause of it. 

^ It was opened by a giant dressed witii a turban in the 
jQaionsco (a3hion> and. clothed in a loi^ robe pf ^iped green 
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éokt liien IhoQgiit it incambeM on Hm «9 
declare his intet^ons otherwise than hf ftasts» 

tak. UehddmMileftlttuida^i9inmofliie»a^4iiimA^ 
•nd with fais right ied an dfepbant. Tb» aainud bot% on te 
back a to ver la tdiich "ovat m femak toitpltteiitdiftiduttà^* 
Ae had on ber head a white veil, after i»t tfûotitr àf Mmt 
lier robe was of white salin, btft her taaiide m^z hbek, i» 
tnaiic her grieC. When ihe wai ^coem Mto* lo whcK tfat 
duke sate» she sang a triolet lo toMte ifaè gittit •stoqp()ed, «Md 
ften made a long con^lamt inverse, ki'A'hkhhaWng diS|dayed 
die mmf iUs she was yaflfe i iu g ^m tke hifiMs» she iaipiQitd 
«nccour irom dk dnke and die kmgkbi of die ûcpoc Aftâ 



^ nffisreat officers miwcirtoiedwîditiKkiag«tana% 
of ifae order of the golden fleece, ibilo^irfd by two knights of 
Ae order, each leading a damael, one of tchom was natmri 
dangbter to the duke. 31ia king at «nas b<ne a lii% 
pheasant, decorated tekh a ooUar of gold wild fvedooi 
atones: af^ffoadiing the 4Bks, he nade a p re feiari obeisaaci^ 
and said, that k being <he aMom at j^nnid iiosti^ak to tttflfar 
to die princes and gentlemen a peacock, or some noble tdid^ 
for diem to make a vowtipon, ho xnBiootM ^friik tw6 ladies 
to ofoto his valour a pheasant* 

* The dnke, m re^ todûsjRopoiifidii, gafeio^Uag 
atanaasabiOetwiitteninhisowahaad, diàt hè had pil^totod 
beforehand, die substance of whkA x^a;^ toad aloud, aafoUowsw 
|le ifaeris "vo^ied, to God ^iinMiliifliMit, éittk to dse glcriMl 
virgin, bis modier, and afterward to die ladies, oeftd to iM 
fibeasant, that if die king of FVanoe, bis loid paramount, or any 
«dier princes, would lyidertake a «roisâda against ^ Titffc% 
be would accompanv or follow dicm ; and diat he hiiaaeif 
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and aimeiiBced a croisade. He consequently 
leriéd large sums from his peopb, ev^i formed 
an army» and marched into Germany : but on 

would combat the sultan body to body, if he would accept 
his challenge. The lady representing the church having* 
dianked hioi, she made the circuit of the bill with her 
«lepbanty during which time almost all the princes and 
great lords present made vows on the bird of die most 
extravagant nature — such as not to drink wine, not to be 
ei^lsd al talkie, or not to lie dowq one day of the MFeek^, 
until diey should have met the infidel army — or have 
been the fiçst to attack it — or liave overthrov^n the banner 
of the mttan — or to return to Europe without bn^igu:^ with: 
diem a Turk prisoner. In short, one made a vow, (wliich 
will give an idea of die religion of these new croisaders) diat 
if he could not obtain the last favoura of his mistress before hi» 
^pp^LTturc, he would marry thç first damsel he should meet that 
bad twenty thousand crowns. 

* Wliea die vows veere eaded» a troop of mu»cian^ 
cnt£xed, accompanied by a ^eat number of lighted torches» 
Twelve ladies foUowed, every one attended by a knight : each 
personified a virtue. THey fbimed a dance, and thus die 
S|Sti»(al oqd^» 

* AU this noisy v^n t^o^ting had no efl^t. The duke 
levied large sums from his territories under pretence of thia 
croisade» and even advanced into GormsMay , whi^i a convenient 
Slness made lujn return home ; and this pretended lion permitted 
Mohammed to beat the do^ without any opposition.' 

For fiiKtiher paiaeub^ sc&^'Histoiie A» li.Yîépriv4fr' 
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a sudden the raging lion stopped,-^» verjr 
convenient illness served for a pretext, and 
he returned home again* 

He nevertheless affected to talk of croisades 
as before, and ordered one of his subjects, Joseph 
Miélot, canon of Lille, to translate for hin\ into 
French the two treatises of Brochard that 
I have before noticed. In short, when pope 
Pius II. convoked at Mantua, in 1459, an 
assembly of Christian princes, to form a league 
against Mohammed, he did not fail to send 
thither his ambassadors, at the head of whom 
was the duke of Cleves, 

Miélot finished his work in 1455, as the 
abort preface at the heginniiig informs us-: the 
two translations are in one of the manuscripts 
\vhich the national library has lately received 
from Belgium. They are written in the same 
l^and with the travels of la Brocquière. 

Although of the three works, this ought 
to have appeared before the other two, 
nevertheless the wbole . three, whether from 
tçpnpmy ia binding or from analogy* of 
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matters, have been united together, and thus 
form a thick folio volume, numbered 314^ 
bound in wood, covered with red sheepskin, 
and lettered on the back, ^ Avis directif de 
Brochard/ 

This manuscript, from the writing, 
preservation, miniatures, and fineness of the 
vellum, is very valuable; but its value is 
greatly increased by other considerations^ for 
in my opinion it has been composed from 
original treatises presented by their authors to 
Philippe le bon, or from the copy commanded 
by him to be made by one of his copyists from 
the handwriting of the authors, placed perhaps 
in his library. 

I think I see . a confirmation of this 
assertion, not only in the beauty of the MS. 
and in the escutcheon of the prince, which is 
emblazoned in four places, and twice with his 
motto, * Aultre n'aray,' but also in the vignette 
of one of the two frontispieces, as well as in 
the nwiiiature of the other, Tl\is vig^cttc^ 



wbich Û «t the» bQgînmP9 «f tbr vohiiiia^ 
Tfpresents Miélot on \m keees pretentiiig 
h» book to thQ dukfi» whq » 9Pated and 
surrounded by ^veral eouilsers^ Arte of 

vrhom are decorated, like himself with tiM 
collar of the goldm âetce. In the miniature 
preceding the truvels» k Brocquière is seoa iq 
the same attitude. He is dressed as a Saracen^ 
and has near him his hors», which I have hefbiti 
mentioned. 

With regard to duJn I%i!ip> siramued 
Ûie Good, this is not the place to es^amiott 
whether he has truly deserved sa gbrious a 
title» and whether history has. not man]? 
reproaches to make him of more than one 
kind. But^ as a man of htters, I must not 
omit saying, in hcmour to his memory, thafe 
learning has many obligations to him, and that 
he was one of the prince^ from Charlemagne 
to Francis I. who have done the most fot k ) 
Ûïàt in the fifteenth edntui^y he was in the twc^ 
^urgi^mdiesy and in Belgium particularly, what 
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in &e preceâing écntury GharioB Va had been 
kl Frante, and that^ libt Ghari^, he had 
formai for hiikiself â librâtjr; had ordered 
tntnskdcmt&ndortginal works; had encourage 
moi of ketefà) draughttmen and able copykts 3 
in fine, that be perfaia|i6 rendered to tht mmaeê 
more real Services than Charles^ because ht was 
leas superstitious» 

I shall gÎTc^ in ^ the Histaofy of Frtt»:h 
litertitute/ which I am now writing» details 
on all those difTerent fhots. I hire dî^overed 
fmmetous proo6 of Ûtkta in the ûianuscripts 
that have pasaMl from Belgium to Frai:K:e, or^ to 
^>eak more correcdj^ in the manuscripts of the 
iibiary from Btusaplfe, whkh constituted one of 
the most considerable parts of what came from 
dlat country. This library» which in regard 
to the fraich part of it^ is especially confided 
to my care» and coosequentiy has be^i almost 

» 

wholly p^ruied by me» was composed from 
the libraries of private porsotis^ of whom the 
jprincipals are as follow : 
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InWy Âtertaîn number of manuscripts tha£ 
hadformerly composed the libratyof Charla V* 
of Charles VI. of John duke of Beni, brother 
to Charles V. and which, during the troubles 
of the kkigdom under Charles VL and at the 
beginning of the reign of his son» were ^stolen 
and carried away by the dukes of Burgundy^ 
Those of John are known from his signature, 
written by himself on the last page. of the 
volume, and sometimes in many other places. 
Those that belcmged to the two kings (^ France 
have the shield of France emblazoned, and 
have dedicatory epistles, with miniatures, 
representing the authors presenting their, books 
to the monarch, who is clothed in the royal 
mantle. There are other manuscripts, taken 
from the foregoing libraries, but for the theft 
of them I cannot produce such aythentic 
proofs, because, in the number^ . many aronot 
ornamented with miniatures, or had not been 
presented to thjs king^ andtherefoiaibdâir'iiDt 
such marks as those .befo^e^uentioned t^^but- 1 
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can produce, in proof that they have hetn^ 
acquired by the like means^so many probabilities^ 
and plausible conjectures» that they are^ in mj 
eyes, equivalent to proof-positive. 

2rfa, M anùscrîpts that legitimately belonged 
to the dukes of Burgundy, that is to say, which 
\vere either acquired by them» or dedicated and 
presented to them, or commanded by them, 
whether as original Works or as simple copies^ 
la the class of those dedicated» the greater 
number have been inscribed to Philippe le bon^ 
Of those written by command» almost tha 
iwiioic were for him 5 and this confirms what I 
before said» of the obligations literature has to 
him, and what he did for itv 

3/i9, Manuscripts, which having belonged 
to great lords in the dominioiis of Burgundy^ 
or to private persons, have passed at different 
times^ and by some meàqs or other, into the 
Bruissels library. Among them» we must 
pETticulariy notice those of Charles KÎe Croy, 
count of Chimay» godfather to the emperor 

X 



Charles V. knîght of the golden Heece, created 
by Maximilian, in 1486, prince of Chimay. 
His manuscripts are pretty numerous, and 
bear, for a distinctive mark, his arms, and hii 
signature written by himself. 

It results from the above, that in regard 
to the meritsof the Brussels collection in French, 

kcan scarcely ofler any butmodemmanuscripts. 
I have indeed seen very few that were valuable 
for their antiquity, their rarity, or the subject 
of the work ; but many are curious for their 
Writing, their preservation, and especially for 
their* miniatures; and these last will bé 
mteresting objects to persons who, like me, 
shall undertake a history of the arts in the 
lower ages. They will prove, that in Belgium 
the flourishing state of some manufactures had 
considerably advanced the progress of the arts 
of painting and dcawing« But I return to the 
three treatises of our volume. 

I shall say but one word on Brochard*s 
description of Palestine, because the origin^ 



Xatin having been printed it b known, and 
because Miélot, in the preface to his translation^ 
assures us, of what I am myself convinced of, 
that he has not added any thing of his own. 
Brochard, on his part, insists on his exactness. 
He not only remaned twenty-four years in that 
country, but traversed it in its double diameter 
ffôm north to south, froni the foot of Libanus 
to JBeersheba, — and from west to east, from 
the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. lu 
short, he describes nothing, which to use tho 
words of his translator, ^ he had not bodily 
^een, he himself being on the spot,* 

The translation begins at page 16 of our 
volume, and has this title: ^ Le livre de la 
description de la terre<^saincte, fait en Tonneur 
et loenge de Dieu, et compilé jadis, U'an 
itfi iu<?, XXXII, par frère Brochard, TAlemant» 
de l'ordre des Prescheurs** 

His second work being uapublished» 
I shi^Lspe^lc of it mo» fully, but solely from 
th9 translation b7 Miélot The work k 
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divided into t^o parts, and is entitled, * Advise 
directif,* (counsels for marching) poiir faire le 
passage d'ouitre mer.' . 

For this expedition, says Brochard, there 

are tvro different ways, by land and by sea ; and 

he advises the king to use them both at the same 

time, — the first for his army, the second for the 

transport of provision, tents, machines and 

ammunitions of war, and for such as are 

accustomed to the sea. This would require 

from ten to twelve galleys, which by negotiation» 

ipay be obtained from the Genoese or Venetians^ 

These last have possession of Candia, Negropont 

with other islands and important places on the 

continent. The Genoese have Pera, near to 

Constantinople, and Cafik in Tartary, These 

two hâtions are beside well acquainted with the 

winds and seas of Asia, with the language, the 

islands, shores and ports of that country. 

Should the voyage by sea be preferred^ 
tibe ports of Aigues-mortes, Marseille or Nice 
|nay be chosen to embark frpm ; and the island 
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pf Cyprus would serve for a harbour to reeeive 
diem, ill like manner as St Louis put in there. 
But many inconveniencies arise from a se^* 
voyage, as well as the remaining so long on 
board ship, which genei'ally causes disagreeable 
sicknesses in man and horse. This voyage 
must depend also on the winds, and there is 
always reason to fear tempests, and the ill 
effects of change of climate. It even often 
happens, that when it is intended merely to 
put into a port, the vessel is detained by 
contrary winds. Add to these da,ngers, the 
wines of Cyprus, which are naturally too 
ardent : if you mix water with them, yoii 
destroy their flavour, — and if you do not, they 
affect the brain and burn the entrails. When 
St Louis wintered in this island, his arm/ 
suffered all these inconveniences; for there 
died two hundred and fifty counts, barons and 
knights, of the highest nobility in his army. 

There is another passage, including sea 
and land, and which offers two roads«-^r-the 
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one throagh Africa, the other through Italy. 
That through Africa is extremely dangerous^ 
on account of the fortified casdes near which 
you must march, the risk of wanting provision, 
the desert you must pass through, and Egypt* 
The road itself is also of an immense length ; 
lor if you set out from thestreights of Gibraltar» 
you will have 2500 mile^ to march before you 
can arrive within two short days journey of 
Jerusalem : if you set out from Tunis, 2400, 
Conclusion — the road through Africa b 
impossible, and must not be thought of. 

The route through Italy presents threo 
different roads : one through Aquileia, Istria, 
Dalmatia, the kingdom of Rasâa (ServiaX 
9nd Thessalonica, the greatest city of MacedamOi 
which is hiiif eighth shpûrt 4ây»joùrd#|^iA'om 
Constantinople. Tlfl»>W!ft the-krateiftitlowcd* 
by the Romans, 'wh«n dley mWe' wai* in » Usé' 

east These coUnttte8ait'iiB4lliy'lkw>in|iriat8^ 
by people <}îsotiedîëdl^ to alb dmfdtidf^ifejçQet^^ 

With f^g^* w^âteâ^^^'ttfôiir^^àd bdl^^ 
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resist, they are beneath notice, not being ia 
any respect superior to women.* 

The second is through la Puglia. The 
embarkation must take place at Brundusium^ 
to disembark at Durazzo, which belongs té 
my lord Ac prince of Tarentum, The army 
would then advance through Albania, Blaque 
and Thessalonica. 

The third, in lik« manner, traverses la 
Puglia; but it passes through Otranto, Corfou, 
which belongs to my foresaid lord of Tarentum^ 
Desponte, Bla<|ue, Thessalonica. This was tht 
road followed at the first croisade by Robert 
earl of Flanders, Robert duke of Normandy^ 
Hugh brother to king Philippe L and Tancred 
prince of Tarentutn. 

After discussing the passages by sea, and 
by sea and land, Brochard examines the one 
wholly by land. It traverses Germany, 
Himgary and Bulgaria^ and was taken by 
the greater part of the armies of France and 
Qerman^at iht first croisade, under the conduct 
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of Vdtct the hermit, and is that which the 
author advises the king to follow. But whea 
in Hungary there is the choice of two roads ; 
the one through Bulgaria — the other through 
Sclavonia, which constitutes part of the 
kingdom of Rassia. Godfrey of Bouillon, his 
two brothers, and Baldwin count of Mons^ 
took the first road. Raimond comte de Saint 
Gilles, and Audemare bishop of Puy, and 
legate from the holy see, followed the second^ 
although some authors pretend that they took 
that through Acquileia and Dalmatia. 

Should the king adopt this passage 
overland, the army, when in Hungafy, might 
be divided into two, and then, for the greatef 
convenience of forage, each party might tak« 
sej^rate roads ; the one through Bulgaria, the 
other through Sclavoniaé The king should 
follow the first road, as being the shortest* 
With regard to the Languedocians and 
Provencals, who are near to Italy, they may 
bç permitted to go by way of BrunduâunjL 



*nd Otriantà. Their rendezvous #ouId bé àiî 
Thessalonica, where they would meet the mairl 
body which had marched through Àquilcia, 
To this advice^ as to the advantages and 
inconveniences of the difi^rent roads, the 
Dominican adds some others respecting the 
princes through whose states iï would be 
taecessary to pass, and on the resources which 
taay be found in thèse several states. 

La Raissia, he says, is a fertile country, 
With eve gold mines, five of filver^ and many 
more producing gold and silver, at work Nt> 
liiôre thânt>ne thbusàrid horse and six thousand 
infantry, would be w^anted for the conquest of 
this country^ and * it would be an agreeable 
iand «iteptâble jewel to gain/ 

'^ *5?he feîuthoî* v^^Kès that ho tt^^fy of alliance 
^ -^ehbttlce^Be niade with tttis Kmgr*riôr With the 
'^i^tèSk eiftpcKh^Varid, thè'bdfWf t<i strengthen 
*^^*s ^pfej^MoÀ^iie %latës senile particulars 
t^ «3?4îitf |iê^W^ df'thêéê Uwt/'môtiaï-chs, ànd 
^^^êm^ èe été' Mt^^ihmtA' he- caii an 
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usurper. As for the other, he not only ind^ti 
fhat neither peace nor truce should be made^ 
but that war should be declared against him. 
In Consequence, he points out thcr means 

« 

to besiege Constantinople, Adrianople and 
Thessalonica; and as from what has happened| 
he no way doubts of what may again happen» 
ÙïBt is to^y, the capture of Const^itinople, he 
proposes divers regulations for the gpvernmeitf 
of the empire of the east, when it shall be a 
«econd time conquered, and for bringing it 
again under the roman religion. 

He concludes his * Avis directife,* by 
warning the croisaders to be on their guard 
against the perfidy of the Greeks, as well as 
against the Syrians, the Hassassins, and other 
people of Asia. He enters into a diptail of the 
plots that will be laid for them^ and shews 
the manner of avoiding them. 

Brochard, in his first pa|t, has conducted 
the fiost of our Lord by land to Constantinople, 
and made k capture the town. In the $econd 
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part, he causes it ta pass tHe Dardanelles^ 
and leads it into Asia, He is, however^ 
perfectly acquainted with these countnes; tor, 
independently of his twenty-four years residence 
in Palestine, he had travelled over Armenia^ 
Persia, the grecian empire, &c. 

According to him, the cause of the ill 
success of the kings of France and England, 
in the preceding croisades, was the ill-judged 
attacks they made on the Turk? and the sultari. 
of Egypt at the same time. He proposes td 
make war only on the Turks, and to have themt 
alone for enemies. To do it with success, 
he gives descriptions of Tijirkey, called by the 
Greeks, Anachely (Anatolia). He points oulf 
the means of securing provision fof the arrny 
by sea, and gives the well-founded hope of 
victory over a people necessarily abandoned 
by God, because thdr malice is accomplished^ 
and internally weakened by intestine wars, anq 
from the want of leaders, — ^whose cavalry is. 
composed of slaves, haying litdc çouragç oif 
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industry, witb small weak horses, badly ari¥\fd 
with tm'kish bows and haubergeons of leather,, 
which may more properly be called cuirasses * 5 
over a people, in short, who only fight at 
they retreat, ^nd who, after the Greeks and 
Babylonians, are the most worthless of all the 
east \v\ deeds of arn>s. 

The author declares, at the conclusion» 
that in all that country there is scarcely a patioa 
which he has not seen march to battle ; an(| 
that the single power of France, without any 
^id whatever, may defeat, not only thç Turks, 
and Egyptians-]-, hut also the Tartars,^ 
excepting solely the Indians, Arabians andi 
Persians. 

The Brus^sels coUection contains another 
copy of the * Advis di^'ectif,' on paper in folio^ 

* The haubert and haubergeon (a lighter sort of 
haub,ert) were a kind of netted shirts of iron, v^hich fell half 
way down the diigh. The turkish haubergeons, on the 
contrary, were so short, they might, according to opr author,^ 
be called by the name of cuirasses. 

t The Turks and Egyptians ! ! friar Brochard, yoBi 
fbrget Louis le jeunç and St JLoui$. 



Vith miniatures^ No 352. This makes sk 
volume of itself. The vignette represent» 
Çrochard writing at his desk ; and in the next 
miniature, he is presenting his book to the 
king ; this is followed by another miniature, 
V^here the king is seen on his march to th«r 
holy land. 

I have also found, in the same cdlection, 
the two latin treatises of the author, vtnited ia 
one volume folio on paper. No. 319, bound 
in red sheepskin. The title of the first is 
*■ Directorium ad passagium faciendum, editum 
per quemdam fratrem ordinis predicatorum, 
scribentçm experta et visa potius quam audita; 
^d serenissimum principem et dominum 
Philippum regem Francorum, anno Domini 

M.CCC.XXXII.' 

The title of the second is, * libellus de 
terra sancta, editus a fratre Brochardo, 
Theutoniço, ordinis fratrum predicatoram/ 
At the end of this copy, we read that it was 
YiXl^e^ by Je^n Reginaldi, canon of Ç^mbray* 
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As the other is undoubtedly of the same 
handwriting, I am convinced it must alsd 
have been written by Reginaldi. 

It now remains for me to make my readers^ 
acquainted with our third french work, the 
travels of la Brocquiere, which I am about to^ 
publish^ 

The author was à g^tlemdn, as may easUy 
be seen, when he speaks of horses, strong 
castles, and tiltings«, His account is out an 
itinerary, which i$ often somewhat monotonous, 
particularly in ^e descriptions of countries and 
towns ; but this itinerary is interesting to the 
history and the geography of the times. Therç 
will be found in them very precious mateiialsi, 
and sometimes sketches and pictures, not 
without merit. 

The traveller is a man of a prudent 
and sensible mind, full of judgment and 
ixnderstanding. The impartiality he displays, 
when he speaks of the infidel nations with 
which he has had occasion to be acquainted^ 
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wUi be admired) particularly his account 
of ^e Turks, whose good faith, according 
to him, was greatly superior to that of 
manj Christiaps. He has scarcely any of 
lihe superstition of his age, but the devotion 
to pilgrimages and relics : at the same time, h? 
«bews little faith in the authenticity of the relics 
which were displayed before him. 

With regard to plgrimages, it will be 
«seen by the peruse of his book how they had 
been mi)ltipUe4 in Palestine; and his work 
will bç fof us a memorial which, on one hand, 
will coiiviqQe us of the blind credulity of our 
western devoteçs in adopting these pious fables, 
and, on the other hand, of the criminal tricks 
:of the Christians in the holy land, who had 
invented thenn to wh^le out the money from 
the pockets of the çroisaders and pilgrims, and 
gain an incon;ie at their expense. 

La Brocquière writes, like a military man, 
in a frank and manly style, which announces 
veracity and inspires confidence ; but he also 
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writes negligently, so that his subject is not 
always very clearly arranged, and at times he 
begins to relate a fact, the continuation of 
which is in some distant pages^ Though this 
feonfusion be rare, I haVe taken the liberty to 
correct, and to unite what was before divided. 

Our manuscript has the same defect as 
the greater part of other manuscripts, in the 
ordiography of certain names, which frequentlj 
vary in every page, and even sometimes in two 
sentences that follow each other. I may be 
blamed, perhaps, for noticing these variations 
of a language which, though at that time 
instable, is now fixed ; for instance, he writes, 
Autmche^ Authaich^ Austrice^ and Ostriches 

This I have corrected, and shall do the 
same with those names the spelling of which 
does not vary in the manuscript, but which 
are differently written at this day. Other names 
are completely changed, and are no longer thd 
same. We do not now call the Black Sea • la 
Mer Majeure/ nor the Danube ' la Dunoe/ 
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I àm awart that it Will be niatter of 
tobjéctiôn against me, that I have done wrong 
in giving to ail aùthof expressions which Ware 
ïïèithiêt his own, nor those of his time ; bût 
iiaviilg well weighed the advantages and 
inconveniences of a very literal translation^ 
I have been satisfied that so rigorous an 
txactness Would render the text unintelligible 
iand fatiguing for thé jgénerâlîty of ïièàderS; ànd 
that, if we would have an atithôr ùnde)istdod> 
We must Tûkkt hinl speak as ht Would have 

^ 

kpokén himself, had he been living among ùs^ 
in short, there are things of which good sense 
^ordains the suppreslsion or change; and it 
Would be ridiculous^ for instance^ to say like 
ia Brocquière^ * Un sieigneur hongre,' for * un 
seigneur hongrois ;' * des Chretiens vulgaires,' 
fur * des Chretiens bulgares^* SeCé 
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ILA BROCJjmiERE. 



HERE BEGINS THE JOURNEY OF BERTRANDON 
DE LA BROCQUIÈRE TO THE HOLY LAND^ 
IN THE YEAR OF GRACE ONE THOUSAND 
FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO, 



X O animate and inflame the hearts of such 
jioble men as may be desirous of seeing the 
world, and by the order and command of the 
most high, most powerful, and my most 
redoubted lord, Philippe, by the grace of God, 
duke of Burgundy, Lorraine, Brabant and 

Limbourg^ count of Flanders, Artois and 
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Pufgi^ndy ^y palatine of Hainautt, Holland^ 
Zealand sind Namurv marquis of thç; holy 
empjlrç, lord qf F^:iesland, Salins and Mechlin^ 
I, Bcrtrandon dc la Brocquièrc, a native of the. 
duchy of Guienne, lo;-^ de Vieux-Chateau,^ 
counsellor, and first esquirc-carvcr to naijp 
aforesaid most redoubted lord, after recollecting 
every cveçt, in ^d^Jition to \yhat I had niadft 
an abi^idgeme^t of in a small book by waj^ 
of memorandums» have fairfy written 0¥tt 
this account of oiy short travels, in order 
that if any king, or Christian prince, shoul4 
wish to make the conquest of Jerusalçm,^ 
an4 lead thither an army overland, or if ai^^ 
gentleman should |)p dçsirpvis of travelling 
thither^ each of them may be. made acquaiotçd 
with all the towns, cities, regions, countries^ 
rivers, mountains and passes in the districts, as 

* Burgundy was divided into two parts, the duchy and 
founty. The kst, since kqown under thcoame of fiaQç^ 
Cptçté^ hegan^ at this periçd, Xp takç that appellation; anddiis^ 
is the reason why our ^uchor styles Philippe duke aud count 
f f Burgundy. 



^ell as the lords to whom th^ belong, horn 
fhe duchy ef Burgundy to Jerasalem. 

The route hence to the holy city of Rome 
is too well known for me to stop and describe it> 
I shall pass lightly over this article, and not 
say much until I come to Syria. I have 
travelled through the whole country from 
Gaza, which is the entrance to Egypt, tp 
within a day's journey of Aleppo, a town 
situated on the north of the frontier, and which 
we pass in going to Persia. 

Having ^Drmed a resolution to make a 
devout pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and being 
determined to discharge my vow, I quitted, in 
the month of February, in the year 1432, die 
court of my most redoubted lord, which was 
then at Ghent. After traversing Picardy, 
Champagne, Burgundy, I entered Savoy, 
crossed the Rhône, and arrived at Chamber/ 
\)y the Mont-du-Chat. 

Here commences a long chain of 
:(npuntainS| the highest of which is called 
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iMount Cems» which forms a dangerous pa» 
for traveUers in times of snow. The road m 
8o difficult to find, that a traveller^ unless he 
wish tQ lose it, must take one of the guides 
of the country, called * Marrons/ These 
people advise you not to make any sort of 
noise that may shake the atmosphere round 
the mountain, for in that case the snow is 
detached, and rolls with impetuosity to the 
ground. Mount Cenis separates Italy from 
France. 

Having thence descended into Piedmont^ 
« handsome and pleasant country, surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, I passed through 
Turin, where I crossed the Po, and proceeded 
to Asti, which belongs to tlie duke of Orleans; 
then to Alexandria, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of which are said to be usurers, — ^to 
Piacenza, belonging to the duke of Milan, — and 
at last to Bologna la Grassa, part of the pope's 
dominions. The emperor Sigismund was at 

y iscenz^ ; he had come thithw from MUai^ 
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l«rhefe he had received his second crown, and 
was on his road to Rome in search of the 
third*. 

From Bologna I had another chain of 
mountains (the Appenines) to pass, to enter 
the states of the Florentines. Florence is a 
large town, where the commonalty govern* 
Every three months they elect for the 
government magistrates, called Priori, who 
are taken from different professions; and as 
long as they remain in office they are 
honoured, but on the expiration of ttte 
three months they return to their former 
situations. 

From Florence I went to Monte Pulciano; 
a castle built on an eminence, and surrounded 
on three sides by a large lake (Lago di Perugia)^ 

* In 1414 Sigismund, elected empetx>r) had received the 
iilTer crown at Aix la Chapelle. In die month of November 
1431, ^ litde before die passage of our traveller, he had 
received the iron crovm at Milan; but it was not until 1443 
he received at Rome, fix)m the hands of the pope, that of 
(Old. 
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thence to Spbleto, Monfee-Fiasc^né, and a9 
length to j^omci 

Rome is well known. Authors of veracity 
assure us» diat for seven hundred years she was 
mistress of die World. But although their 
writings should not affirm this, would there 
not be sufficiency of proof in all the grand 
edifices now existing; in those columns of 
marble, those statues, and those monument» 
as marvellous to see as to describe^ 

Add to the above the immense quantitieé 
of relics that are diere^^— so many things that 
our Lord has touched, such tiunibers of holif 
bodies of apostles, martyrs, confessors and 
virgins, — ^in short, so many churches where 
the holy pontifia have granted full indulgences 
for sin, 

I saw there Eugenius IV. a Venetian, who 
had just been elected pope *. The prince of 

* We shall see, hereafter, awt la Brocquidre left Rome 
en die 2Sth marché acid Eugenius had beet^ elected on the iint 
days of the mondi. 
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Salertium had declared War against him î he 
was of the Colonna family^ and nephew to 
pope Martin *. \ 

I quitted Rome the 25th of March, and, 
passing through a town belonging to the 
count de Thalamoné, a relation to the cardinal 
des Ursins, arrived at Urbino ; thence, through 
the lordships of the Malatestas, came to Rimini, 
. part of the Venetian dominions, I crossed three 
branches of the Po, and came to Chiosa, a town 
of Ihe Venetians, which had formerly a good 
harbour; but this was destroyed by themsdves, 
when the Genoese came to lay siege to Venice* 
From Chiosa, I landed at Venice, distant 
tvventy-ftve mileSi 

Venice is a great and handsome town, 
ancient and commercial, and built in the 



* Martin V. predecessor to Ëugenius, was a Coloiina j 
land there wais a declared enality between his family and that 
of the Orslni. Eugenius, when established in the holy chair, 
took part in this quarrel, and sided with the Orsini against the 
Colonnas, who were nephews to Marpn. The last took uf 

aimSf and made war an binxe 

• . - *• 
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middle of die sea. Its difierent quarters beings 
separated by water form so many islands, so 
that a boat is necessary to go from one to the 
other. 

This town possesses the body of St Helena, 
mother of the emperor Constantine, as well as 
many others that I have seen, especially several 
bodies of the holy innocents, which are entire» 
These last are in an island called Muranq^ 
renowned for its manufactories of glass. 

The government of Venice is full o{ 
wisdom. No one can be a member of the 
council, nor hold any employment, unless he 
be noble and born in the town. It has a duke, 
who is bound to have ever wiiE him, during 
die day, six of the most ancient and celebrated 
members of the council . When the duke dies, 
his successor is chosen from among those who 
have shewn the greatest knowledge and zeal 
for the public good. 

On the 8th of May, I embarked to 
accomplish my vow> on board a galley, with 
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some other pilgrims. We coasted Sclavonia, 
and successively touched at Pola, Zara» 
Sebenico and Corfou., 

Pola seemed to me to have been formerly 
a handsome and strong town, with an excellent 
harbour. We were shewn at 2^'a the body of 
St Simeon, to whom our Lord was presented 
in the Temple. The town is surrounded on 
three sides by the sea, and its fine port is shut 
in by an iron chain. Sebenico belongs to the 
Venetians, as does Corfou, which, witb a very 
handsome harbour, has also two casdes. 

From Corfou we sailed to Modon, a good 
and fair town in the Morea, under the same 
masters ; thence to Candia, a most fertile 
island, the inhabitants of which are excellent 
sailors. The government of Venice nominates 
a governor, who takes the title of duke, but 
who holds his place only three years. Thence 
to Rhodes^ where I had ' but time to see 
the town: to BafTa^ a ruined town in *th« 
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island of Cyprus,* — and at length to Jaffa, in 
the holy land of promise. 

At Jaffa, the pardons commence for 
pilgrims to the holy land. It formerly 
belonged to the Christians, and was then 
strong: at present, it is entirely destroyed j 
having only a few tents covered with reeds^ 
whither pilgrims retire to shelter themselves 
from the heat of the sun. The sea enters the 
town, and forms a bad and shallow harbour : 
it is dangerous to remain therfe long for fear of 
being driven on shore by a gust of wind. 
There ar^ two springs of fresh water; but one 
is overflowed by the sea, when the westerly 
wind blows a little strong. When any pilgrims 
disembark there, interpreters and other oflScers 
of the sultan* instantly hasten to ascertain 
their numbers, to serve them as guides, and 

m 

* The sultans of Egypt arc here meant, Palestine^ 
|ind Syria were at that time under their power. The sultai\ 
liri}l bç Qftçp meptioned in the cqurse of the work. 
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fo receive, in the name of their master, the 
customary tribute. • 

Ramîé, the first town we came to from 
Jaffa, is without walls, but a good and 
commercial town, seated in an agreeable and 
fertile district. We went to visit, in the 
neighbourhood, a village where my lord Saint 
George was martyred ; and, on our return to 
Ramie, we continued our route, and arrived, 
after two days, at ' the holy city of Jerusalem, 
where our Lord Jesus Christ suffered death 
for us/ 

After performing the customary pilgrimages^ 
we performed those to the mountain where 
Jesus fasted forty days ; to the Jordan, where 
he was baptised ; to the church of Saint 
John, near to that river; to that of Saint 
Martha and St Mary Magdalen, where our 
Lord raised Lazarus from the dead; to 
Bethlehem, where he was born ; to the birth 
place of St John Baptist; to the housç of 
^achariah \ and, lastly, to the holy cross^ where 
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^ê tree grew that formed the real crosfti ajfter 
which we returned to Jerusalem» 

The Cordeliers have â church at 
Bethlehem, in which they perform divine 
service, but they are under great sul^tion to 
the Saracens* The town is only inhabited by 
Saracens, and some Christians of the girdle ^, 

At the birth-place of St John Baptist, a 
rock is shewn, which^ during the tittle of 
Herod's persecution of die innocents^ opened 
itself miraculously in two, when St Elizabeth 
having therein hid her son, it closed again of 
itself, and the child remained shut up, a$ it is 
said, two whole days. 

Jerusalem is situated in a mountainous and 
strong country, and is at this day a considerable 



* The caliph Motouakkek, m âitf year 235 of die 
Hegira, or the 856th of the Christian aera, ordered the 
Christians and Jews td wear a broad gitdle of leather, and 
uiey wear it to this day in the east. From that epocha, die 
Christians of Asia, and especially those of Syria, who are 
mostly Jacobites, or NestorianS;» were called Christians of the 
Oinilp* 
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town, although it appears to have been much 
more so in former times. It is under the 
dominion of the sultan, to the shame and grief 
of Christendom. Among the free Christians, 
there are but tvm Cc»xkliers who inhabit the 
holy, sepulchre, and even they are harrassed by 
the Saracens : I can speak of it from my own 
knowledge, having been witness of it for two 
months* In the church of the holy sepulchre 
reside also owny other sorts of Christians: 
Jacobites, Armenians, Abyssinians from the 
country of Prester John, and Christians of 
the girdle ; but of these the Francs suffer the 

greatest hardships. 

• 

When all these pilgrimages were 
accomplished» we undertook another, equally 
customary, that to St Catherine's on Mount 
Sinai. For this purpose we formed a party ci 
ten pilgrims, sir André de Thoulongeon, sir 
Michel de Ligne, Guillaume d^ Ligne, his 
brother, Sanson de Lalaing, Pierre de Vaudrey, 
Godefroi de Thoisi, Humbert BufFart, Jean dc 
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la Roe, Simonet (his family name is left blank) 
and myself*. 

For the inforaiation of others, who like 
myself, n^ay wish to visit this country, I diall 
say, that the custom is to treat with the chief 

r 

interpreter at Jerusalem, who receives a tax for 
the sdltan, and one for himself, and then sends 
to inform the interpreter at Gaza, who, in his 
turn, negotiates a passage with the Arabians 
of the desert. These Arabs enjoy the right of 
conducting pilgrims; and, as they are not 
always under due subjection to the sultan^ 
their camels must be used, which they let to 
hire at ten ducats a head. 

The Saracen, who at this time held 
the office of chief interpreter, was called 

♦ These names, of which flie five first are of gcdt 
lords in die states of the duke of Burgundy, shew that several 
persons of the duke's court had formed a company for this 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and are, probably, those who 
embarked with our author at Venice, although he has not 
before named them. Toulongeon was created, this sam« 
year 1432, a knight of the golden fleece, but was not invested 
*with the order; for he was then a pilgrim, and died on the roaiU 
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Nahchardîn. Having received the answef 
from the Arabs, he assembled us before the 
chapel, which is at the entrance and on thé 
left of the holy sepulchre : he there took down 
in writing our ages, names, surnames, and very 
particular descriptions of our persons, and sent 
a duplicate of this to the chief interpreter at 
Cairo. These precautions are taken for the 
security of travellers, and to prevent the 
Arabs from detaining any of them ; but I am 
persuaded that it is done likewise through 
mistrust, and through fear of some exchange 
or substitution that may make them lose the 
tribute-money. 

When on the eve of our departure, we 
bought wine for the journey, and laid in a 
stock of provision, excepting biscuit, which 
we were to find at Gaza. Nanchardin having 
provided asses and mules to carry us and our 
provision with a particular interpreter, we 
set off. 



IthiK first place we came to was a village 
formerly more considerable, at present inhabited 
by Christians of the girdle, who cultivate vines. 
The second was a town called St Abraham, 
and situated in the valley of Hebron, ^ where 
our Lord created our first father Adam/ In 
that place are buried together, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, with their wives ; but this sepulchre 
is now inclosed widiin a mosque of the^'Saracens. 
We were anxious to see it, and even advanced 
to the gate; but our guides and interpreter 
assured us they dared not suffer us to raiter in 
the day-time, on account of the dangers they 
should run, and that any Christian found 
within a mosque is instantly put to death, 
unless he renounce his religion. 

After the valley of Hebron, we traversed 
another of greater extent, near to which the 
mountain whereon St John performed his 
penitence was pointed out to us. Thence we 
crossed a desert country, and lodged in one of 
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those houses built through charity, and called 
Khan : from this khan» we came to Gaza. 

Gaza, situated in a fine country near the 
sea, and at the entrance of the desert, is a 
strong town, although uninclosed. It is 
pretended that it formerly belonged to the"" 
famous Samson. His palace is still shewn, 
and also the columns of that which he pulled 
down; but I dare not affirm that these are the 
same. . 

Pilgrims are harshly treated there; and 
we should have likewise suffered, had it not 
been for the governor, a man about sixty 
years of age, and a Circassian, who heard our 
complaints, and did us justice. Thrice were 
we obliged to appear before him : once, on 
account of the swords we wore, — ^and the two 
pdier times, for quarrels which the Moucrea 
Saracens sought to have with us. 

Many of us wished to purchase asses; for 
the camel has a very rough movement, which 
is extremely fatiguing to those unaccustomed 
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to it. An ass is sold at Gaza for two ducats ; 
but the Moucres not only wanted to prevent 
our buying any, but to force us to hire asses 
from them, at the price of five ducats to Saint 
Catherine's. This conduct was represented to 
the governor. For myself, who had hitherto 
rode on a camel, and had no intentions of 
changing, I desired they would tell me how 
I could ride a camel and an ass at the same 
time. The governor decided in our favour, 
and ordered that we should not be forced to 
hire any asses from the Moucres against our 
inclinations. 

We here laid in fresh provision necessary 
for the continuation of our journey ; but on 
the eve of our departure, four of my companions 
fell sick, and returned to Jerusalem. 1 set off 
with the five others, and we came to a village 
situated at the entrance of the desert, and the 
only one to be met with between Gaza and 
St Catherine's. Sir Sanson de Lalaing also 
there quitted us, and returned; so that 
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. t)ur company consisted of sir Andrew de 
Toulongeon, Pierre de Vaudrei, Godefroi de 
Toisi, Jean de la Roe, and myself. 

We thus travelled two days in the desert 
absolutely without seeing any thing deserving 
to be related. Only one morning I saw, 
before sun-rise, an animal runhing on four 
legs, about three feet long, but scarcely a palm 
in height. The Arabians fled at the sight of 
it, and the animal hastened to hide itself in a 
bush hard by. Sir Andrew and Pierre de 
Vaudrei dismounted, and pursued it sword 
in hand, when it began to cry Uke a cat on the 
approach of a dog. Pierre de Vaudrei struck 
it on the back with the point of his sword, but 
did ir no harm, from its being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon. It sprung at sir 
Andrew, who, with a blow from his sword, 
cut the neck partly through, and flung it oti 
its back, with its feet in the air, and killed it. 
The head resembled that of a large hare : the 
feet were like the hands of a young child, with 
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à prettf long tail, like that of the large green 
lizard. Our Arabs and interpreter told u$ it 
was very dangerous *. 

At the end of the second day's journey, 
I was seized with such a burning fever that it 
was impossible for me to proceed further. My 
four companions, distressed at this accident» 
made me mount an ass, and recommended me 
to one of our Arabs, whom they charged to 
reconduct me, if possible, to Gaza. 

This man took a great deal of care of me, 
which is unusual, in respect to Christians* He 
faithfully kept me company, and led me in the 
evening to pass the night in one of their 
camps, which might consist of fourscore and 
some tents, pitched in the form of a street. 
These tents consist of two poles stuck in 
the ground by the bigger end, at a certain 
distance from each other, and on them is 

* From thk vague description, it should seem diat Aê 
MÎmal spoken of was tbe great lizard, called Monitory because 
it is pretended that it gives information of the approach of a 
^pÇQ^ile, As for thç terror pf the Arabs, it was gjoundles^t 
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placed another pole cross-way, and over this 
last is laid a thick coverlid of woollen, or 
coarse hain 

On my arrival, four or five Arabs, who 
were acquainted with my companion, came to 
meet us. They dismounted me from my ass, 
and laid me on a mattress which I had with 
me, and then, treating me according to their 
method, kneaded and pinched me so much with 
their hands *, that from fatigue and lassitude 
I slept and reposed for six hours. 

During all this time no one did me the 
least harm, nor took any thing from me. It 
would, however, have been very easy for them 
80 to do ; and I must have been a tempting 
prey, for I had with me two hundred ducats, 
and two camels laden with provision and 
wine. 

I set out, on my return to Gaza, before 
day ; but when I came thither, I found neither 

* This is what is called in French < Masser/ a method 
used In everal pare of the east for certain disorders. 
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my four companions who had remained behind 
nor sir Sanson de Lalaing. The whole five 
had returned to Jerusalem, carrying with them 
the interpreter. Fortunately I met with a 
Sicilian Jew to whom I could make myself 
understood ; and he sent me an old Samaritan, 
who, by some medicines which he gave me, 
appeased the great heat I endured. 

Two days after, finding myself a little 
better, I set off in company with a Moor, who 
conducted me by a road on the sea-side. We 
passed near to Ascalon, and thence traversed 
an agreeable and fertile country to Ramie, whe^re 
I regained the road to Jerusalem. 

On the first day's journey, I met on my 
road Xhe governor of that town, returning 
from a pilgrimage with a company of fifty 
horsemen and one hundred camels, mounted 
principally by women and children, who had 
alttended him to his place of devotion. I passed 
the night with them, and the morrow, on my 
return to Jerusalem, took up my lodgings 
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with the Cordeliers at the church of MoUnt 
Sion, where I met again my five comrades. 

On my arrival, I went to bed, that my 
disorder might be properly treated ; but I was 
not curedi or in a state to depart, until the 
19th of August. During my convalescence, 
I recollected that I had frequently heard it 
said that it was impossible for a Christian to 
return overland from Jerusalem to France* 
I dare not, even now when I have performed 
this journey, assert that it is safe. I thought, 
nevertheless, that nothing was impossible for 
a man to undertake, who has a constitution 
strong enough to support fatigue, and hai 
money and health. It is not, however, 
through vain boasting that I say this; but, 
with the aid of God and his glorious mother^ 
who never fail to assist those who pray to them 
heartily, I resolved to attempt the journey. 

I kept my project secret fpr some time, 
without even hinting it to my companions: 
I was also desirous, brfore I undertook, it. 



to perform other pilgrimages, especially thos^ 
to Nazareth and Mount Tabor. I went, in 
consequence, to make Nanchardin, principal 
interpreter to the sultan, acquainted with my 
intentions, who supplied me with a sufficient 
interpreter for my journey. I thought of 
making my first pilgrimage to Mount Tabor, 
and every thing was prepared for it; but when 
I was on the point of setting out, the head of 
the convent where I lodged dissuaded me, and 
opposed my intentions most strongly. The 
interpreter, on his side, refused to go, sayings 
that in the pres^it circumstances I would not 
find any person to attend me; for that the road 
lay through the territories of towns which 
were at war with each other, and that very 
lately a Venetian and his interpreter had been 
there assassinated. 

I confined myself therefore to the second 
pilgrimage, in which sir Sanson de Lalaing 
and Humbert wished to accompany me. We 
left sir Michel de Ligne sick at Mount Sion, 
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and his brother William remained, with his 
servant, to attend on him. The rest of us set 
off on the day of mid- August *, with the 
intention of going to Jaffa by way of Ramie, 
and from Jaffa to Nazareth; but, before I 
departed, I went to the tomb of our lady, to 
implore her protection for my grand journey 
home. I heard divine service at the Cordeliers» 
and saw there people who call themselves 
Christians; * but some of them are very strange 
ones, according to our manner.* 

The principal monk at Jerusalem was so 
friendly as to accompany us as far as Jaffa, 
with a cordeUer friar of the convent of 
Beaune. They there quitted us, and we 
engaged a bark from the Moors, which carried 
us to the port of Acre. 

This is a handsome port, deep, and well 
inclosed. The town itself appears to have 
been large and strong ; but at present there 

* Is not this a contradiction to i^hat he sap just before^ — T% 
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âo not exist more than three hundred housesr, 
situated at one of its extremities, and at some 
distance from the sea. With regard to our 
pilgrimage, we could not accomplish it. Some 
Venetian merchants, whom we consulted, 
dissuaded us, and, from what they said, we 
gave it up. They told us, at the same time, 
that a galley from Narbonne was expected at 
Baruth ; and my comrades being desirous to 
take that opportunity of returning to France, 
we consequently followed the road to that 
town. 

We saw, on our way thither, Sur, an 
inclosed town, %Vith a good port, then Seyde, 
another sea-port tolerably good. Baruth has 
been more considerable than it is now, but its 
port is stiU handsome, deep, and safe for 
vessels. On one of its points we see the 
remains of a strong castle which it formerly 
had, - but which is now in ruins *^ 

* Sur is the ancient Tyre, — Seyde, Sidon, — Baruth^ 
Berites. What }^ Brocquière here says inteifesting foç> 



As for myself, solely occupied with my 
^rand journey, I employed the time we staid 
in this town in seeking information concerning 
it; and to this end addressed myself to a 
gehoese merchant, called Jacques Pervezin. 
He advised me to go to Damascus, assuring 
roe that I should find there merchants from 
Venice, Catalonia, ^ Florence, Genoa, and 
elsewhere, whose counsels might guide me. 
He even gave me a letter of recommendation 
to a countryman of his, named Ottobon 
Escot. • 

Being resolved to consult Escot before 
I proceeded farther, I proposed to sir Sanson 
to go and see Damascus, without, however^ 
telling him any thing of my project. He 
accepted my proposal with pleasure, and we 
set out under ttie conduct of a Moucre, I have 
before said that the Moucres in Syria are the 

geography : it proves diat all these sea-ports of Syria, formerly 
90 commercial and famous, but at this day so degraded and 
completely useless, were, in ]biJs timc? for the ^eater part, 6l% 
D»- çQmmercç. ' 
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people whose trade is conducting travellers^ and 
hiring out to them asses and mules. 

On quitting Baruth* we had to traverse 
some high mountains to a long plain^ called 
the valley of Noah, because it is said, that 
Noah there built the ark* This valley is not, 
at the utmost, more than a league wide ; but 

it is pleasant and fertile, watered by two rivers, 
and peopled by Arabs. 

As far as Damascus, we continued to 
travel between mountains, at whose feet are 
many villages and vineyards. But I warn 
those who, like me, shall have occasion to 
make this journey, to take good care of 
themselves during the night, for in my life I 
never felt such cold. This excess of cold is 
caused by the fall of the dew, and it is thus 
throughout Syria. The greater the heat during 
the day, the more abundant the dew, and the 
cold of the night. 

It is two days journey from Baruth 
to DamascuSé The Mohammedans have 
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established a particular custom for Christian^ 
all through Syria, in not permitting them to 
enter the towns on horseback. None, that 
are known to be such, dare do it, and, in 
consequence, our Moucre made sir Sanson and 
myself dismount before we entered any town* 
Scarcely had we arrived in Damascus than about 
a dozen Saracens came round to look at us. 
I wore a broad beaver hat, which is unusual in 
that country; and one of them gave me a 
blow with a staff, which knocked it off my 
head on the ground. I own that my first 
movement was to lift my fist at him ; but the 
Moucre, throwing himself between us, pushed 
me aside, and very fortunately for me he did 
so, for in an instant we were surrounded by 
thirty or forty persons; and if I had given 
a blow I know not what would have become 
of us. 

I mention this circumstance to show that 
the inhabitants of Damascus are a wicked race, 
and, consequently, care should be taken to 



Avoid any quarrels with them. It is the sâm» 
in other mohammedan countries. I know by 
experience that you must not joke with them, 
nor at the same time seem afraid, nor appear 
poor, for then they will despise you ; nor rich, 
for they are very avaricious, as all who have 
disembarked at Jaffa know to their cost. 

Damascus may contain, as I have heard, 
one hundred thousand souls. The town is 
rich, commercial, and, after Cairo, is the most 
considerable of all in the possession of the 
sultan. To the north,, south and east, is an 
extensive plain : to the west a mountain rises, 
at the foot of which the suburbs are built. 
A river runs through it, which is divided into 
several canals : the town only is inclosed by a 
handsome wall, for the suburbs are larger than 
the town. I have nowhere seen, such extensive 
gardens, better fruits, nor greater plenty of 
water. This is said to be so abundant, 
that there is scarcely a house without a 
fountain. 



¥he governor is only infefiof to the sliltatt 
ih all Syria and Egyf)t; but as ât different 
times some governors have revolted^ the siiltanâ 
have taken precautions to restrain them within 
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proper bounds. Damascus has a strong castle 
on the side toward the mountain, with wide 
and deep ditches, whereof the sultan appoints 
a captain of his own frierlds, who never suffers 
the governor to enter it* 

It was, in 1400, destroyed, and reduced 
to ashes by Tamerlane. Vestiges of this 
disaster now remain ; and toward the gate 
of St Paul there is a whole quarter that has 
never been rebuilt. There is a khan in the 
town, appropriated as a deposit and place of 
safety to merchants and their goods* It is 
called Khan Berkot, from its having originally 
been the residence of a person of that name. For 
my part, I believe that Berkot was a Frenchman ; 
and what inclines me to this opinion is, that on 
a stone of the house are carved flowers de Juce, 
which appear as ancient as the walls. 
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Whatever may have been his ori^, h* 
was a very gallant man, and to this day enjoys 
a high reputation in that country. Never 
during his lifetime, and while he was in power, 
could the Persians or Tartars gain the smallest 
portion of land in Syria. The moment he 
learnt that one of their armies was advancing^ 
be instandy marched to meet it, as far as the 
river, beyond Aleppo, that separates Syria 
from Persia, and which, from a guess of the 
situation, I believe to be the river Jehon Which^ 
i«ll$ intQ die Misses in Turcomania. The 
people of Damascus are persuaded that had 
he lived, Tamerlane would nevar hs^ve carried 
his arms thither. Tamerlane, however, did 
honour to his memory ; for whea he took the 
town, and ordered it to be set on fire, he 
commanded the house of Berkot to be spared» 
and appointed a guard to prevent its being 
hurt by the fire, so that it subsists to this day. 

The Christians are hated at Damascus. 
Every evening the merchants are shut up in 
their houses by persons appointed for ttlis 
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purpose, and who, on the morrow, come t* 
open their gates when it may please them. 

I found there many genoese, Venetian, 
calabrian, florentine, and French merchants. 
The last were come thither to purchase several 
articles, and particularly spiceries, with the 
intention of taking them to Baruth, and 
embarking them on board the galley expected 
from Narbonne. Among them was Jacques 
Coeur ^, who has since acted a great part in 
France, and was master of the wardrobe to 
the king. He told us the galley was then at 
Alexandria, and that probably sir Andrew and 

* Jacques Coeur was an extraordioaty charactscr, aad 
a striking instance of the ingratitude of monarchs. 

Although of low origin, he raised hignself by his 
abilities to high honours, and acquired by his activity 
inunense riches. He was one of the most celebrated 
merchants diat ever existed; and had it not been for his 
superior management of the finances, die génois, able as 
they were, of Charles VII. would never have expelled die 
English from France* * 

Should time be allowed me, I shaQ probably publish 
a selection fi-om curious papers, illustrative of his life, and of 
other events that took place in France during the reigns of 

Charks YL Charles VIL and Loois XI. ^T. J. 
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his three companions would embark on boarcj 
at Baruth* 

I was shewn the place, without the walls 
of Damascus, where St Paul had a vision, was 
struck blind, and thrown from his horse. He 
caused himself to be conducted to Damascus, 
where he was baptised ; but the place of his 
baptism is now a mosque, 

I saw also the stone from which St George 
mounted his horse when he went to combat 
the dragon. It is two feet square 5 and they 
say, that when formerly the Saracens attempted 
to carry it avvay, in spite of all the strength 
they employed they could not succeed. 

Having see^i Damascus, sir Sanson and 
myself returned to Baruth, where we found 
sir Andrew, Pierre de Vaudrei, GeofFroi dç 
TToisi ^nd Jean de 1^ Roe, who had comç 
thither, as Jacques Coeur had told us. The 
galley arrived from Alexandria two or thlree 
days afterward ; but, during this short interval, 
>ve witnessed a feast, celebrated by the Moorç 
}{i thçir ancient jnanner. It began, iu th(e 
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evening at sun-set. Numerous companies, 
scattered here and there, were singing and 
utteripg loud cries. While this was passing, 
the cannon of the castle were fired, and the 
people of the town launched into the air;* 
^ bien hault et bien loing, une manière d^ feu 
plus gros que le plus gros fallot que je veisse 
oncques allumé.* They told me, they 
sometimes made use of such at sea, to set fire 
to the sails of an enemy's vessel. It seems to 
me, that as it is a thing easy to be made, and 
of little expense, it may be equally well 
employed to burn a camp or a thatched 
village, or in an engagement with cavalry to 
frighten the horses. 

Curious to know its composition, I sent 
the servant of my host to the person who made 
this fire, and requested him to teach me the 
method. He returned for answer that he 
dared not, for that he sîould run great danger 
were it known ; but as there is nothing a Moor 
will not do for money, I offered him a ducat, 
which quieted his fears, aixd he taught me all 
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he kneWf and even gave me the moulds in 
wood, with the other ingredients, which I have 
brought to France. 

The evening before the embarkation^ I 
took sir André de Toulongeon aside» and, 
having made him promise that he would not 
make any oppositi<m to what I was about to 
reveal to him, I informed iiim of my design 
to return home overland. In consequence of 
his promise, he did not attempt to hinder me, 
but represented all the dangers I should have 
to encounter, and the risk I should run of being 
forced to deny my faith to Jesus Christ. 
I must own that his representations were 
well founded; and of all the perils he had 
menaced me with, there was not one I did 
not experience, except denying my religion. 
He engaged his companions to talk with me 
also on this subject; but what they urged 
was vain: I sufiered them to set sail, and 
remained at Baruth. 

On their departure, I visited a mosque 
that had originally been a handsome churchy 
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built, as it is\ said, by St Barbara. It is added ^ 
that when the Saracens had gained possession, 
and their criers had, as usual, ascended the 
tower to announce the time of prayer, they 
were so beaten that from that day no one has 
ventured to return thither. 

There is also another miraculous building 
that has been changed into a church, which 
formerly was a house belonging to the Jews* 
One day these people finding an image of our 
Lord began to stone it, as their fathers had in 
times past stoned the Original ; but the image 
having shed blood, they were so frightened 
with the miracle, that they fled and accused 
themselves to the bishop, and gave up even 
their house in reparation for their crime. 
A church was made from it, which at present 
is served by the Cordeliers. 

I was lodged at the house of a Venetian 
merchant^ named Paul Barberico ; and as I had 
no way entirely renounced my two pilgrimages 
160 Nazareth and mount Tabor, in spite of the 
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obstacles which it had been said I should meet 
with, I consulted him on this double journey. 
He procured for me a Moucrc, who undertook 
to conduct me, and bound himself before him 
to carry me safe and sound as far as Damascus, 
and to bring him back from thence a certificate 
of having performed his engagement,' signed 
by me* This man made me dress myself like 
a Saracen. The Franks, for their security in 
travelling, have obtained permission from the 
sultan to wear this dress when on a journey. 

I departed with my Moucre from Baruth 
on the morrow after the galley had sailed, and 
we followed the road to Seyde that lies between 
the sea and the mountains. These frequently 
run so far into the sea that travellers are forced 
to go on the sands, and at other times they are 
three quarters of a league distant. 

After an hour's ride, I came to a small 
wood of lofty pines, which the people of the 
country preserve with care. It is even forbidden 
to cut down any of them ; but I am ignorant 
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of the reason fdr such a regulation. Furthét 
on was a tolerably deep river* which my Moucre 
said came from the valley of Noah, but the water 
was not good to drink. It had a stone bridgt 
oyer it^ and hard by was a khan* where w« 
passed the night* 

On the morrow, we arrived at Seyde^ 
B town situated near the sea, and inclosed on 
the land side by ditches, which are not deep* 

Sur* called by the Moors • Four,* has 
a similar situation , It is supplied with excellent 
water from a spring a quarter of a league to 
the southward of the town, conducted to it by 
an aqueduct* I only passed through ; and it 
seemed to be handsome, though not S(trong* 
any more than Seyde^-^^-bo^ having been 
formerly destroyed, as appears firom their 
walls, which are not to be compared to those 
of our towns. 

The mountain near Sur forms a crescent; 
the two horns advancing as far as the sea: th^ 
void between them is not filled with villages»' 

R 
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though there are many on the sides of the 
mountain. A league farther, we came to 
a pass which forced us to travel over a bank, 
on the summit of which is a tower. Travellers 
going to Acre have no other road than this, 
and the tower has been erected for their 
security. 

From this defile to Acre, the mountains 
are low, and many habitations are visible, 
inhabited, for the greater part, by Arabs. 
Near the town, I met a great lord of die 
country, called Fancardin : he was encamped 
on the open plain, carrying his tents with him. 

Acre, though in a plain of about four 
leagues in extent, is surrounded on three sides 
by mountains, and on the fourth by the sea. 
i made acquaintance there with a Venetian 
merchant called Aubert Franc^ who received 
me well, and procured me much useful 
information respecting my two pUgrimages, 
by which I profited. With the aid of his 
advice, I took the road to Naa^reth, and, 
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having crossed an esctensive plain, came to the 
fountain^ the water of which our Lord changed 
into wine at the marriage of Archétréclin* : it 
IS near a village where St Peter is said to have 
been born. 

Nazareth is another large village, built 
between two mountains ; but the place where 
the angel Gabriel came to announce to the 
virgin Mary, that she would be a mother, is 
in a pitiful state. The church that had been 
there built is entirely destroyed ; and of the 
house wherein our lady was when the angel 
appeared to her, not the smallest remnant 
exists. 

From Nazareth I went to Mount Tabor, 
the place where the transfiguration of our Lord, 

* Architridious is a latin wor4 formed from tbe 
Greek, which the evangelist applies to signify the master of 
the house, or major domo, who presided at die marriage of 
Caoa. Our ignorant authors of die lower ages took it for 
liic name^of a man, and made a saint of him, whom 
they called Saint Arehétréclm. In la Brocquière's account 
>rchétréclîii is the bridegroom at Caoa, 
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and many other miracles, took efl^t. Theso 
pasturages attract the Arabs who come thi&er 
with their beasts ; and 1 was forced to engage 
four additional men as an escort^ two of whom 
were Arabs. The ascent of the mountain is 
rugged, because there is no road : I performed 
it on the back of a mule, but it took me two 
hours, . The summit is terminated by an 
almost circular plain of about two bow<-shots 
in length, and one in width. It was formerly 
inclosed with walls» the ruins of which, and 
the ditches, are still visible : within the wall, 
and around it, were several churdies, and one 
especially, where,' although in ruins, fiill 
pardon for vice and sin is gained» 

To the east of Mount Tabor, and at the 
foot of it, we saw the Tiberiade beyond 
which the Jordan flows: to the westward is an 
extensive plain, very a^eable from its gardens, 
filled with date palm trees, and small tufb of 
trees planted like vines, on which grows the 

cotton, At svn-'rise, thçse la$t have a siogulsir 
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effect, and, seeing their green leaves covered 
with cotton, the traveller would suppose it had 
snowed on them *• 

I descended into this plain to dinner, for 
I had brought with me chickens and wine. 
My guides conducted me to the house of a 
man, who, when he saw my wine, took me for 
a person of consequence, and received me well* 
He brought me a porringer of milk, anotlier 
of honey, and a branch loaded with dates. 
They were the first I had ever seen. I noticed 
also the manner of manufacturing cotton, in 
which men and women were employed. Here 
iny guides wanted to extort more money from . 
me, and insisted on making a fresh bargain to 
reconduct me to Nazareth. I had not my 
sword with me, for I confess I should have 
drawn it ; and it would have been madness 

* M. de la Brocquière is here probably mistaken. 
Tbç cotton tree resembles in its leaves die vine; but the cotton 
|S formed in capsules, and not on the leaves. There arc' many 
Irees» whose leave are covered externally widi a white down^ 
kvt QPDlf ^ ii^ this ^moqçr prpd^cç cotto^t 
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in mcy and in all who shall imitate me. 
The result of the quarrel was, that I was 
obliged to give them twelve drachms of their 
money, equivalent to half a ducat. The 
moment they had received them, the whole 
four left me, so that I was obliged to return 
alone with my Moucre. 

We had not proceeded fer on our road 
when we saw two Arabs, armed in their 
manner, and mounted on beautiful horses, 
come toward us. The Moucre was much 
frightened ; but, fortunately, they passed us 
without saying a word. He owned, that had 
they suspected I was a Christian, they would 
have unmercifully killed us both, or, at the 
least, have stripped us naked. 

Each of them bore a long and thin pole, 
shod at the ends with iron ; one of which was 
pointed, the other round, but having many 
iharp blades a span long. Their buckler was 
round, according to their custom, convex at 
the centre, whence <:ame a thick point of iron-j 
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and from that point, to die bottom, it wa» 
ornamented with a long silken fringe* ^hey 
were dressed in robes, whose sleeves, a foot and 
a half wide, hung down their arms; and^ 
instead of a cap, they had a round hat^ 
tenninated in a point of rough crimson wool, 
which, instead of having the linen cloth twisted 
about it like other Moors, fell down, oa each 
side of it, the whole of its breadth* 

We went to lodge at Samaria, because I 
wished to see the lake of Tiberias, where, it is 
said, St Peter was accustomed to fish ; and bj so 
doing some pardons may be gained, for it was 
the ember-week of September. The Moucre 
Left me to myself the whole day. Samaria is 
situated on the extremity of a mountain. We 
entered it at the close of day, and left it , 
at midnight to visit the lake. The Moucre 
had proposed this hour to evade the tribute 
exacted from all who go thither; but the night 
hindered me from seeing the surrounding 
country. 
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I went fifst to Joseph's well, so called 
from his being cast into it by his bredbren. 
There is a handsome mosque near it, which I 
entered, with my Moucre, pretending to be a 
Saracen. 

Further on is a stone bridge over the 
Jordan, called Jacob*s Bridge on account of 
a house hard by, said to have been the 
residence of that patriarch. The river flows 
from a great lake situated at the foot of 
a mountain to the north-west, on which 
Namcardin has a very handsome castle. 

From die lake, I took the road to 
Damascus. The country is tolerably pleasant ; 
and although the road leadsbetween mountains, 
they are generally from one to two leagues 
asunder. There is, however, one narrow 
place, where the road is only wide enough for 
a horse to pass. The tract all around it, to 
the right and left, for the space of about a 
league in length and breadth, is covered with 
immense flint stones, like pebbles in a river^ 
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the gjreatcr part as big as a wînc-tun# 
Beyond this pass is a handsome khan, 
surrounded by fountains and rivulets. Four 
or five miles from Damascus is another, the 
most magnificent I ever saw, seated j^iear a 
small river, formed by a junction of springs 
rising on the spot. The nearer you approach 
the town, the finer is the country. 

I met, near Damascus, a very black 
Moor, who had rode a càn>el from Cairo in 
eight days, though it is usually sixteen days 
journey. His camel had run away from him ; 
but, with the assistance of my Moucre, we 
recovered it. These couriers have a singukr 
saddle, on which they sit cross*legged ; but 
the rapidity of the camel is so great,, that 
4x) prevent any bad effects from the air, they 
have their heads and bodies tightly bandaged/ 

This courier was the bearer of an order 
from the sultan. A galley and two galliots, 
of . the. prince of Tacentum, had captured, 
before Tripoli in Syria, a vessel from the 
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Moon; and the sultan, by way of reprisal, had 
sent to arrest all the Catalonians and Genoese 
who might be found in Damascus and 
throughout Syria. This news, which my 
Moucre told me, did not alarm me : I entered 
boldly the town with other Saracens, because, 
dressed like them, I thought I had nothing 
to fear. This expedition had taken up seven 
days. 

On the morrow of my arrival, I saw the 
caravan return from Mecca. It was said to 
be composed c^ three thousand camels, and, 
in fact, it was two days and as many nights 
before they had all entered the town. This 
event was, according to custom, a great festival. 
The govemor of Damascus, attended by the 
principal persons of tiie town, went to meet 
the caravan, out of respect to the Alcoran, 
which it bore. This is the book of law 
Mohammed left to his followers. It wasr 
enveloped in a silken covering, painted over 
with moorish iioscriptions; and the camel 
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that bore it was^ in like manner^ decorated 
all over with silk. 

Four musicians, and a great number of 
drams and trumpets preceded this camel, and 
made a loud noise. In front, and around, were 
about thirty men, — some bearing cross-bows, 
others drawn swords, others small harquebuses, 
which they fired off eveiy now and then *. 
Behind the camel followed eight old men, 
mounted on the swiftest camels, and near them 
were led their horses magnificently caparisoned 
and ornamented with rich saddles, according 
to the custom of the country. After them 
came a turkish lady, a relation of the grand 
seignior, in a litter borne by two camels with 
rich housings. There were many of these 
animals covered with cloth of gold. 

The caravan was composed of Moors, 
Turks, Barbaresques, Tartars, Persians, and 

* The autbor does not mention what sortof harquebusea 
fbeac were ; but it û remarkable» that our portable firé-armt» 
die invention of which is very recent in Europe» vfere^ at th^t 
iknci io «e among the Mohwunodans of Asta^ 
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Other sectaries of the false prophet Mohammed* 
These people pretend, that having once made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, they cannbt be damned* 
Of this I was assured by a renegado slave, a 
Bulgarian by birth, who belonged to the lady 
I have mentioned. He was called Havauldoula, 
which signifies, in the turkish language, * servant 
of God,' and pretended to have been three times 
at Mecca. I formed an acquaintance with 
him, because he spoke a little Italian, and 
often kept me company in the night as well as 
in the day. 

In our conversations, I frequently questioned 
him about Mohammed, and where his body was 
interred. He told me it was at Mecca ; that 
the shrine containing the body was in a circular 
chapel, open at the top, and that it was through 
this opening the pilgrims saw the shrine; that 
among them were some^ who, having seen it, 
had their eyes thrust out, because they said, 
after what they had just seen, the world could 
no longer pifer them any thing worth looking 
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at. There were in fact, in this caravan, two 
persons, the one of sixteen and the other of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old, who had 
thus made themselves blind* 

Hayauldoula told me also, that it was not 
at Mecca where pardons for sin were granted, 
but at Medina, where St Abraham built a 
house that still remains *. The building is in 
the form of a cloister, of which pilgrims make 
the circuit. 

With regard to the town, it is seated on 
the sea-shore. Indians, the inhabitants of 
Prester John's country, bring thither, in large 
ships, spices, and other productions of their 
country ; and thither the Mohammedans go 
to purchase them. They load them on 
camels, and other beasts of burden, for the 
markets of Cairo, Damascus, and other places, 



* Our traveller is mistaken. The tomb of Mohammed 
is at Medina and not at Mecca ; and the house of Abraham 
is at Mecca, and not Medina, where pilgiims gain pardonS| 
and where d)at great commerce is carried on* 
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as is well known. The distance from Mecca 
to Damascus is forty days journey across the 
desert« The heat is excessive ; and many of 
the caravan were suffocated. 

According to the renegado slave, the 

! 

annual caravan to Medina should be composed 
of seven hundred thousand persons ; and when 
this number is incomplete, God sends his 
angels to make it up. At the great day of 
judgment, Mohammed will admit into paradise 
as many persons as he shall please, where 
they will enjoy honqr, milk, and women at 
pleasure. 

As I was incessantly hearing Mohammed 
spoken of, I wished to know somediing about 
him ; and, for this purpose, I addressed myself 
to a priest in Damascus, attached to thé 
Venetian conail, who often said mass in his 
house, confessed the merchants of that nation, 
and, when necessary, regulated their affairs. 
Having confessed myself to him, and settled 
my worldly jcûnceras, I asked him if he were 
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acquainted with the doctrines of Mohammed. 
HesaidhewaSyandknewall the Alcoran. Ithen 
besought him, in the best manner I could» that 
he would put down in writing all he knew of 
him, that I might present it to my lord the 
duke of Burgundy. He did so with pleasure; 
and I have brought with me his work. 

My intention was to go to Bursa ; and» 
in consequence» I was introduced to a Moor^ 
who engaged to conduct me thither in the 
track of the caravan» on paying him thirty 
ducats and his expenses ; but as I was advised 
to distrust the Moors» as people of had faith» 
and subject to break their promises» I did not 
conclude the bargain. I say this for the 
instruction of those who may have any concerns 
with diem» for I believe them to be such as 
they were described to me. Hayauldoula» on 
his part» procured me the acquaintance of 
8ome caramanian merchant» but I took 
another r^olution. 
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In regard to the pilgrims that go "to 
Mecca, the grand Turk has a custom peculiar 
to himself; at least, I am ignorant if the other 
mohammedan powers do the same ; which is, 
that when the caravan leaves his states, he 
chooses for it a chief, whom they are bound 
to obey as implicitly as himself. The chief of 
this caravan was called Hoyarbarâch : he was 
a native of Bursa, and one of its principal 
inhabitants. I caused myself to be presented 
to him by mine host and another person, as a 
man that wanted to go to that town to see 
a brother : they entreated him to receive me 
in his company, and to afford me his security. 
He asked if I understood Arabic, Turkish, 
Hebrew, the vulgar tongue, or Greek ? When 
they replied that I did not, he answered, * Well, 
what can he pretend to do ?' 

However, representations were made to 
him, that on account of the war I dared not 
go thither by sea, and that if he would 
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eohdeàcend to admit me t would do as virelt 
as I could. He then consented ; and, having 
placed his two hands on his head and touched 
his beard, he told me in the turkish language, 
that I might join his slaves ; but he insisted 
that I should be^dressed just like them. 

I went immediately after this ir)terview> 
"with one of my friends, to the market, called the 
Bazar, and bought two long white robes that 
reached to my ancles, a complete turban, a linen 
girdle, a fustian pair of drawers to tuck the 
ends of my robe in,— two small bags, the one 
for my own use, the other to hang on my 
horse's head while feeding hini with barley 
and straw,-^a leathern spoon and salt, a carpet 
to sleep on, — and lastly a paletot (a sort of 
doublet) of a white skin, which I lined with 
linen cloth, and which was of service to me 
in the ftights. I purchased also a white tarquais 
(a sort of quiver) complete, to which hung à 
swôfd and knives ; but as to the tarquais and 
sword, I could only buy them privately^— for 
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£r those who have the administration of justice 
had known of it, the seller and myself would 
have run great risks. 

The damascus blades are the handsomest 
and best of all Syria; and it is curious to 
observe their manner of burnishing them. 
This operation is performed before tempering; 



and they have, for this purpose, a small piece 
of wood, in which is fixed an iron, which they 
rub up and down the Uade, and thus clear off 
all inequalities, as a plane does to wood : they 
then temper and polish it. Thb polish is so 
highly finished, that when any one wants to 
arrange his turban, he uses his sword for a 
looking-glass. As to its temper, it is perfect, 
and I have nowhere seen swords that cut so 
excellently. 

There are made at Damascus, and in 
the adjoining country, mirrors of steel, that 
magnify objects like burning glasses.' I have 
seen some that, when exposed to the sun, have 
reflected the heat so strongly as to set fire to 41 
plank fifteen or sixteen feet distant. 
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I bought a small horse that turned out 
very well. Before my departure, I had him 
shod at Damascus; and thence, as hr as Bursa, 
which is near fifty days journey, I had nothing 
to do with his feet, excepting one of the fore 
ones which was pricked by a nail, and made 
him lame for three weeks, so well do they 
shoe their horses. The shoes are light, thin, 
lengthened towards the heel, and thinner 
there than at the toe. They are not turned 
up, and have but four nail holes, two on each 
side. The nails are square, with a thick and 
heavy head. When a shoe is wanted, and it is 
necessary to work it to make it fit the hoof, it 
is done cold without ever putting it in the fire, 
which can readily be done because it is so thin. 
To pare the hoof, they use a pruning knife, 
similar to what vine-dressers trim their vines 
with, both in this as well as on the other side 
of the sea. 

The horses of this country only walk and 
gaUop ; and, when purchased, those who have 
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the best walk are preferred, as in Europe those 
who trot the best. They have wide nostrils^ 
gallop well, and are excellent, costing little on 
the road ; for they eat only at night, and then 
but a small quantity of barley with chopjped 
straw. They never drink but in the afternoon ; 
and their bridles are always left in their mouths^ 
even when in the stable, like mules : when there» 
they have the two hinder legs tied, and they 
sre intennixed all together, horses and mares. 
All are geldings, excepting a few kept for 
stallions. Should you have any business with 
a rich man, and call on him, he will carry 
yoy, to speak with you, to his stables, which 
are, consequently, kept always very cool, and 
very clean^ 

We, Europeans, prefer a stone-^horse of à 
good breed, but the Moors esteem only mares. 
In that country, a great man is not ashamed 
to ride a mare, with its foal running after the 
dam. I have seen some exceedingly beautiful, 
ppld AS high as two or tbrçe huadred ducats, 
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They are accustomed to keep tbcir horses 
very low, and never tp allow them to get fat. 
The men of fortune carry with them, when 
they ride, a small drum, which they use in 
battle, or in skirmishes, to rally their men : it 
is fastened to the pummel of their saddles, 
and they beat on it with a piece of flat 
leather. I also purchased one, with spurs, and 
vermilion-coloured boots, which came up to 
my knees, according to the custom of the 
country. 

As a mark of my gratitude toHoyarbarach, 
I went to offer him a pot of green ginger, but 
he refused it ; and it was by dint of prayers 
and entreaties that 1 prevailed on him to accept 
of it. I had not any other pledge for my 
security than what 1 have mentioned ; but I 
found him full of frankness and good will, 
more, perhaps, than I should have foimd in 
many Christians. 

God, who had protected me in the 
eccomplishmeat of this journey, brought mc 
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acquainted with a Jew of Cafia, who spoke 
tiie tartar and italian languages ; and I requested 
him to assist me in putting down in writing the 
names of every thing I might have occasion to 
want for myself and my horse, while où the 
road. On our arrival, the first day's journey, 
at Bailee, I drew out my paper to know how 
to ask for barley and chopped straw, which 
I wanted to give my horse. Ten or twelve 
Turks near me, observing my action, burst 
into laughter, and, coming nearer to examine 
my paper, seemed as much surprised at our 
writing as we are with theirs- They took a 
liking to me, and made every efibrt to teach 
me to speak Turkish : they were never weary 
of makihg me often repeat the same tiding, 
and pronounced it so many different ways 
that I could not fail tb retain it ; so, when we 
eeparated, I knew how to call for every thing 
necessary for myself and horse. , 

During the stay of the caravan at 
Damascus, I made a pilgrimage about sixteen 
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miles distant, to our lady of Serdenay. To 
arrive there, we traversed a mountain a fuU 
quarter of a mile in length, to which tho 
gardens of Damascus extend. We then 
descoided into a delightful valley, &11 of 
vineyards and gardens, with a handsome 
fountain of excellent water. Here, on a rock, 
has been a*ected a small casde, with a church 
of greek monks, having a portrait of the virgin 
painted on wood, whose head has been carried 
thither miraculously, but in what manner I am 
ignorant 

it is added, that it always sweats, and that 
this sweat is an oil ^. All I can say is, that 

* Many authors of the 13th century mention this virgin 
of Serdenay, that was famous during the croisades ; and they 
speak of this oily sweat, that had the reputation of doing 
miracles. These fabulous accounts of miraculous sweatings 
were common in Asia. Among others, that which exuded 
£x)m the tomb of the bishop Nicholas, one of those 
saints whose existence is more than doubtful, was much 
vaunted. This pretended liquor of Nicholas was even an 
object of adoration ; and we read, that in 1 65 1 , a clergyman at 
Paris, having received a phial of it, deman^d and obtaiood 
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when I went thither I was shewn at the end of 
the church, behind the great altar, a niche 
formed in the wall, where I saw the image, 
which xoas aflat things and might be about one 
foot and a half high by one foot wide. I cannot 
say whether it is of wood or stone, for it was 
entirely covered with clothes. The front was 
closed with an iron trellis, and underneath 
was the vase containing the oil. A woman 
accosted me, and with a silver spoon moved 
aside the clothes, and wanted to anoint me 
with the sign of the cross on the forehead, the 
temples and breast. I believe this was a mere 
trick to get money: nevertheless, I do not 
mean to say that our lady may not have more 
power than this image. 

I returned to Damascus^ and on the 
evening of the departure of the caravan 
settled my affairs, and my conscience, as if 

permission firom die archbishop to expose it to the veneratioii 
of the faithfuL— £^w/. de Paris ^ &c. from Le Boeufs t. 1^ 
part 2. p. 557. 
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ï hâd been at the point of death ; but suddenly 
I' found myself in great trouble. I have before 
.mentioned the messenger whom the sultan 
had sent- with orders to arrfest all the genoese 
and çatâlonian merchants found within his 
dominions. By virtue of this order, my boat, 
who was a Genoese, was arrested, his effects 
seized, and a Moor placed in his house to take 
care of them^ I endeavoured to save all I 
could for him ; and that the Moor might not 
notice it^ I made him drunk. I was arrested 
in my turn, and carried before one of their 
cadiea, who. are considered as somewhat like 
our bishops, and have the office of administering 
justice^ This cadi turned me over to another 
cadi, who sent me to prison with the merchants^ 
although he knew I was not one; but this 
disagreeable affair had been brought on me by 
an interpreter who wanted to extort money 
from me, as he had before attempted on my 
first journey hither. Had it not been for 
Antoine Mourrouzin, the Yenetian consul, I 
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remaine(tin prison, and, in the mean timCt the 
caravan set off. 

The consul, to obtain my liberty, was 
forced to make intercession, conjointly with 
others, to the governor of Damascus, alledging 
that I had beoi arrested without cause, which 
tiie interpreter well knew. The governor sent 
for a Genoese, named Gentil Imperial, a 
merchant employed by the sultan to purchase 
slaves for him at CdfEa,. He asked me who I 
was, and my business at Damascus. On my 
replying that I was a Frenchman returning 
from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he said they 
had done, wrong to detain me, and diat I 
might depart when I pleased, 

I set oiS* on the morrow of the sixth of 
October, accompanied by a Moucre, whom I 
had first charged to carry my turkish dress out 
of the town, because a Christian is not 
permitted to wear a white turban there. At a 
short distance, a mountam rises, on which I 
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was diewn a house, said to have been that of 
Cain. During the first day we travelled over 
mountains, but the road was good. On the 
second day we entered a fine country, which 
continued cheerful until we came to Balbeck. 

My Moucre there quitted me, as I had 
overtaken, the caravan. It was encamped 
near a river, on account of the great heat in 
these parts: the nights are nevertheless very 
cold, which will scarcely be believed, and 
the dews exceedingly heavy. I waited on 
Hoyarbarach, who confirmed the permission 
he had granted me to accompany him, and 
recommended it to me not to quit the 
caravan* 

On the morrow morning, at eleven 
o'clock, I gave my horse water, with oats 
and straw, according to the custom of our 
countries. This time the Turks said nothing 
to me; but at sjx o'clock in ^ evening, 
when, having given him water, I was about "^ 
fastening the^bag» that he might cat, they 
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opposed it^ Énà took ofF the bag ; for thef 
never sufifer their horses to cat but during thp 
night, and Wiil not allow one to b^egin eating 
before the rest» imless when they are at grass. 

The captain of the caravan had with 
him a tnameluke of the sultan, who was a 
Circassian, and going to Caramania in search 
pf a brother, This nun seeing me alone, 
and ignorant of the language of the countrj^c, 
charitably wished to serve me as a companion, 
and took me with him ; but, as he had no tent, 
we were often obliged to pass the nights under 
trees in gardens. 

It was then that I was obliged to learn to 
sleep on the ground, to drink nothing but water, 
and to sit cross-leggedu This posture was at 
first painful, but it was still more so to 
accustom myself to sit ipy horse with such veiy 
short stirrups,! — and I suffered so much, that 
when I had dismounted, I could not remount 
^ithpqt assistance, so sore were jmiy hanis; but 
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•«fter a little time, this nianner seemed even 

s t 

more convenient than ours. 

That same evening I supped with the 
maraeluke ; but we had only bread, cheese 
and milk. I had, when eating, a table-cloth^ 
like the rich men of the country. Thèse cloths 
are four feet in diameter, and round, having 
strings attached to them, so that they may be 
drawn up like a purse» When they arc used, 
they are spread out; and when the meal is over, 
they are drawn up with all that remains withia 
them, without their losing a crumb of bread or 
a raisin. But I observed, that whether their 
repast had been good or bad, they never failed 
to return thanks aloud to God. 

Balhcck is a good town, well inclosed 
with walls, and tolerably commercial.. In tl^e 
center is a castle, built with very large stones. 
^t At present it contains, a mosque, in which, it 
is said, there is a human skuU, with eyes ^ 
enormous that a man may pass his head 
^hrougli their openings. I c^Qnot ^ffirni t^s, 
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for fact, as oone but Ssuracens may enter the 
mosque. 

From Balbeck we trcnt to Hâmos, and 
encamped on the banks of a river. It was 
there I observed tiheir manner of encamping 
and pitching their tents. The tents are neither 
very high nor very large, so that one man can 
pitch them, and six persons may with ease 
repose in them during the heat. In the course 
of the day they lay open the lower parts, to 
give passage to the air, and close them in the 
night time. One camel can carry sevoi <x 
eight with thin pôles : some of them arc very 
handsome. 

As my companion, the Mameluke, and 
myself, had no tent, we fixed our quarters in a 
garden. There we were joined by. two 
Turcomans of Satalia, returning from Mecca, 
who supped with us. These men, seeing 
"iat well clothed and well mounted, having a 
handsome sword, and well furnished tarquais, 
proposed to the Mainçluke, aç be 9^rw^d$ 
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owned when we separated, to make away with 
me, considering that I was but a Christian^ 
and unworthy of being in their company* He 
answered, that since I had eaten bread and salt 
with them, it would be a great crime ; that it 
was forbidden by their law; and thgt, after all, 
God had created the Christians a$ well as the 
Saracens. 

They, however, persisted in their design ; 
and as I testified a desire of seeing Aleppo, 
the most considerable town in iSyria after 
Damascus, they pressed me to join them. 
I was ignorant of their intention, and accepted 
their offer ; but I am now convinced they only 
wanted to cut my throat. The Mameluke 
forbade them to come any more near us, and 
by this means saved my life. 

We set out from Balbeck two hours 
before day; and our caravan consisted of from 
four to five hundred persons, with six or seven 
hundred camels and mules ; for it had great 
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quantities of spicery. I will describe the order - 
of its march- 

The caravan has a very large drum ; and 
the moment the chief orders the departure, 
three loud strokes are beaten. Everyone then 
makes himself ready, and, when prepared, 
joins the file without uttering a word. Ten 
of our people would, in such cases, make more 
noise than a thousand of theirs. Thus they 
march in silence, unless it be at ^ight, or that 
any one should sing a song celebrating the 
heroic deeds of their ancestors. At the break 
of day, two or three placed at a great distance 
from each other cry out, and answer one 
another, as is done from the towers of the 
mosques at the usual hours. In short, a little 
before and after run-rise, devout people make 
their customary prayers and oblations. 

To perform these oblations, if they be neat 
a rivulet, they dismount, and, with feet naked, 
they wash their whole bodies. Should tberft 
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Ite no rivulet near, at the usual time for these 
ceremonies, they pass their hands over their 
bodies. The last among them washes his 
mouth atj(d the ppposite part, and then turns 
to the south, when all raise two fingers in the 
air, prositrate themselves, and kiss the ground 
thrice : they then rise up and say their prayers. 
They h^e been ordered to practise these 
ablutions ii^tead of confessions. Persons of 
lank, tù avoid failing in their performance, 
always. carry, when they travel, leathern bottles 
full of water, which are suspended under the 
bellies of camels or horses, and are generally 
very handsome. 

Hamos (Hems) is a good towri, well 
inclosed with walls and ditches * en glacis,* 
situated in a plain on the banks of a small 
river. Here terminates one end of the plain 
of Noah, which is said to extend as far as 
Persia. Tamerlane made his irruption through 
this plain wh«n he took and destroyed so many^ 
cities. At the extremity of the town is a 
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handsome castîé, constrtàet«don%lKi^t/%kh 
glacis as fer as the WâSîs. ' c>'''''«t'P v loesac^aa 
From Hèfchs, Ve iwient^ tb HâctfàV ^fï» 
country is fine; but I^SâW'féif^'îftHifeitâaft 
excepting Arabs, who were ■ *èbttîl^g'Jà(Aàe 

» 

of the ruined villajges* I met With a^ inerchânC 
fromVenice in Kama, naniîedLàurettt Souraitze. 
He received me weH, lod^ «le ill his house, 
and shewed me tile to^n and castle* It has 
good towers, with strong and ttiick iràUs, built, 
like the castle of Prdrins, oil a ikx:k, îh which 
deep ditches have been cuti* At cmic end of 
tiie town is the castle, strongly and well built 
on an elevation, which is fortified by ditches, 
iand surmounted by a citadel which commands 
the whole ; and the sides arc washed by ft river, 
said to be one of the four that flowed out of 
paradise. I know not if this be feet or' not : 
all that I know is, that it runs east-south-eas!*, 
and loses itself near Antioch. 

• Here is the greatest whed I ever saw- 
It is put in motion by the river, and supplies 



necessary quantity of jbj^jst^. ill?e,^i|;r^^r,£^ 
WRra tsfiftghcBf «h# cft§tie,^p<|l}, ^ujid, thence 

lwri9g iijâ)feB^4iBp«l3piyjhf>f| \^^^psfi^^^ 
tbebÉwi^ 9^thety:ji5Ç){9gaoj^.B ^c^b^ ^y^ 

nil of ,.whi«*ir fl4^3g^î|pp^a4^ t .l;<ji . ,tb^tTÇ)y9i:4^ 
I • likewise 1xm(^ j^g^as»^ l|ngpr^glls % \ 41^^ 
the bow, aootfecR tftr^^jfjcppjffjft^rf-tp ^^rç 
the one I ]ij)d, wtçchTvasïçoy b3p<isoi^%rnHmd 
lastly a opiiat, whiah is a robe of, fii« ^«whi|p 
fdt, impenetxaHe la the rain. 

On the S9a4 I made acquaintance with 

1 

«Pixie of iny feUow-trayeUer$, who, when they 
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fojunid out that I lodged with a Frank, came 

to ask mc.tg^prpeuro them some wine. This 

liqdoris fefirbi^enthcm by their religion, and, 

tbey dare?^wi)t^.;drinkt ^t» before their own 

couatryoswtor; but riacy hoped to do- it without 

rffik at thcîhou^eof aFrank,^d yet they were 

retarfting from (Mecca! '4 spoke of it to my 

host L juireaot, ^ ' but the said he was afraid to 

comply, fifdm» the great dangers he should rua 

WQrc it Jtnown: I went to carry them this 

abswer; .but they had been more fortunate 

elsewhttiie, in procuring some at the house of 

» Greek. They proposed that I should 

accompany them to partake, whether from 

pure friendship, or to authorise them to 

drink wine in the presence of the Greek. 

This man conducted us to a small gallery 

where we all six seated ourselves in a circle on 

the floor. He first placed in the midst of us a 

large and handsome earthen jug, that might 

« 

contain four gallons at least : he then brought 
for each, of us a pot full of wine, which he 
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poured into the jug, and placed beside it two 
earthen porringers to serve for glasses. 

The first who began, drank to his 
companion, according to their custoni; this- 
did the same to the next, and so on the others. / 
We drank in this manner for a long time 
without eating ; at length, I perceived that I 
could no longer continue it without suflering, 
and begged of them, with uplifted hands, to - 
permit me to leave off; but they grew very 
angry, and complained as if I had been resolved 
to interrupt their pleasure and do them an 
injury. Fortunately there was one among' 
them more acquainted with me than the rest, 
and who loved me , so that he called me 

4 

* Kardays,' that is to say. Brother. He 
offered to take my place, and to drink for me 
, when it should be my turn. This appeased 
them, and, having accepted the offer, the party 
continued until evening, when it was necessary 
for ys to return to the khan. - - 
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bef(K^,tât9 a. lighted toi^bi It w«s not^tf^iitt 
for bi^B; t/^tSXmti '^fe<w<b' m^î99epii^o èa^t 

a^ay^ > ancl .ç^^t f^ ^mim^'&'ff^'vwaâi 

them fell Ç9;,,^^||e.©*QfM34'6Vhà (iui.liv3ni Jzum 1 

^9^ % , US., lîp^ i ,=^«()M. j»8fefei(l4iifT 
^^ , jfer , tirant , pf Vlîii»»c« ; ; l§a4,j>4fffS|eéioifr 
yri|h fh^^.gi'^eii Içs^yes of t^ kjfk : I edf of, itf 
^i^ ^in^ ,^,jt las^.us fqr tljfw days. - r 

X sl^pvl^ have ^ked to have seen Aleppo ; 
hut the, caravan t^ing -the strait, road to 
j^tioçli, I,w2^ tbrçed to give up all thoughts 
pf it. As the caravan was not to set out for 
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two Aajti ûït Mamdôke pfo^dàéd ^liàt wè 
fibxAMÂdvfùtwàidf; Hie inlôilè éj^âly^o-p^bcu^ 

bftof oatrpawy;ftnd#«'ib(rtràViélfibd%geiHèr. ^'^' 

theiivet^'/aniEh<«k>»m>â H^ti^ a^fld^' It tiâct 
ovedlowed^RaMfotrghlthâ'&hàd Viot-beës ahy 

water ;^toV to'thé'lMhl^ Was'étéèp; èédâ HHe t^vèîT 
deep,< hàd âôt'iâier<Mi»nehike cénié tô hfy d«!^; 
I lïiust inevitably have bèéh^ôM^héd. • ' '*^ ' 
' 1 ^n tfcfé'Oppefeiïe ^iidé oF^ê fivef is W lotig 
séidi^tsast^l^^,! v«4iere We tnet'^ix dr iëi^ 
'nircâmàns; ^tcottipâhied by à- iR^omîfrf. 'She 
"Wott a tâiquais like thèm ; and, bti cnquif iilg 
ûitd^ this, ï was told that the i;^bmen' of thîs 
nation 'àt^' brave, and in time of M^r fight like 
toen.t It -was kdded, and this seemed to me 
Vèfy Wtf aôt€îttary; that there are about tiiirty 
tfiteia*ittSt wbtaen Who thus bear the tarqûaîs, 
aKà î«»eî^^%fed«- «ie dominion of a lord, 
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named «Tûiogiidiroly, who restf^; «afUM^llic 
ibountoiâs of Armenia, on the' frontiers df 
Perisiè'. *-• *- -■• \ i-^ ■ y .; :•■:, ,,/ -y.^ ouy ^aoft! 

lhtnint»»iôii^^<)UB«r>g M«SRblyf|^e,.||MH^ 
ill 'watered'} %«it:'Uf!eiS3iir ttiathi§gtfelitt^i y^ 
iKmses;' ;A8 -^Wi tiq»fUeck( 'i||iy>.j Ijbai^li^^ 
taught me to shoot with the bci|w, a^^è^BI^ 
ne buy fii%érrfiftdl»««4 oii^^^tt^ |i>|Ypose. 

ftt l«^k WÔ» aBri^«d IK <{%-«Mw #1^111^ 
dch in ^fKiQià^ wmfm^ma^iS^F^^^ii^iit^^ 

Slaving no other, .w^^ .thi9|âi^...i^ba^ fV^U^ 

. . , . " " "^ 

cisterns. . ■>■-.. v;^ i. .!•.:•> i. t^L '»v<$^i0 a» 

T^dktéctjsœnied.tphavaJ^e^ formerly 
4hhàbitedrby Chpstiafui;: ^ndX pvfxyt ||^y^, ^ 
^eat piea^B» whea I ^was tpl4, |hiM:(4t ^^(§^ 
i^cnged IP FraqfcB, taod th«j r^jof <^r^^g^ 
,we« shewn me^as a proof of it» ;., .u^inui,.» 

We fixed our quartern Iq; tbis yillag^; and 
it was then I first saw the haUtati^s of ]t^ 
Turcomans» and worn» c^2tha6;liiaiée^iW4^ 
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UilËcnMiil hoé&. They comraérrdj» hidôtthcàn 
undeflp^a-'pieèe-ofi black tammy, isa wjiich 
tbo9è who ère weakHj aftach pieces of a^tiey 
anét pi«ci(3«9^ stooesi - The. men. zfçi good 

tNC<^^Jiittii;ig$iiÉii4 at:» sbont ^is^lnee ; ao4^ 
fiiil'fl^ to{(&Qi^'1UYO!«^ grtet .tapklity an4 

«itfle#>% ^'AraOKâok, < <Th» fca^l . » a. very 
CdMéi^iti»«^V ti«ta0è,Afln6^i0y^ by them» 
itnd% lÉé'^Anéeiek. ^ tf^alrtery Nourishing 
ÎB fermier ^oms, lœd kas stiU handsome walls 
ii^-good repair, which inclose a large tract of 
gioatid, miâ e^eik sorbe mountains; but its 
houses sae not mere than three hundred in 
number. It is bouitded on the south by a 
mmiitts^^ Qti the £k>rth by a great lake^ 
beyond which is an open and fine country. 
The river that comes from Hama runs 
ftiofAgside thé Walls. Almost all the inhabitants 
are Turcoiâans or Arabs ; and theij* profession 
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» fcMËding catde, sach as camds, goati, oowsi 
and'sheep. 

The goats are, for th»most part, wiale» 
astd the handscMAest ) have evier smi, not 
haring, like those of 'S^^ria, hanging ears ; ami' 
^lek^ hair is sdft, of' sâUM lengdi, and oovlkig» 
The» sheep have thick and broad' tails. They 
abo feed wfldassesr, which tbejr tame i tboie 
nracb resen^ie ecags in ' their teir, eatsr and 
head,tuid<hàverlHiè diem, doyeii foet^ ' I hudm 
act ifiiie^ have the same'cty, k^ Inever'ticfeuti 
tbRinri r^hcf ave large, hsBaàsdom and g^ 
wÉlb dfdier beasts ; but I have smér sem^tutm 
tocmnted'*. - ■ : > - ' t- ^ 

Foarthe cmviage of mcrchandiK theyvm 
and-o^vaswe-dbtfae horse. ' Tkuqt 

use them to ride on; and I have^isttn- 
large her<k, 9occ»' carrykig goods^ add others 

:. ,. .f..Vm 99kialL scmaot be an ai», ft» it Jh^^.c|pve^ 
foot, wliich die ass has not. It may ^obably be a ioit of 
ââBIo^/d^itiâlÂ'abuaio. '" 
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les 

vTtiftW^ of this, country w» Ramedang; 
9 rich, powerful and brave prince. For. tome 
tifwtilMB yr9Sdfq;9fà(ï9/fisèk ÛitÊt ^««aitan was 
ài§ignféiflfiit^^fs^m.atg9glumi ■'faut, wiBhii^ 

^«JKtlifiOiéAB i^lJfh-s^aHily > dcceii^ Ramèdangt 
rbB(iran^?fi#iferio^Aâ»g give» W«i biftîfetér'ia 
vmii^&fnfM ,^ntf^nmq»i meiâ0f,{Mi^ 

«idrt^tiv^^â him tp.rtic suiten, iwfcop^ 

the Mameluke, and we first crossed a tiicfdotain) 
cidie<bfiiepiKîOfi>i9hîckhç^^ me 

t^ttdel orjsfooc faindtoine asa$ties ia^roiià^ ésst! 
kaé j)ckaig€tl too^Ùiç idiMstîana. < The iKted^ik^ 
goed;i<::aibl?ÂnâbNat|%ipeT^^ bf thé nombcFÎ 
of laurels with which the country aboundsir 
but the descent is twice as rapid as the ascents 
iîr^iSiîiShtes ^'ati:hé gulph of Asaci, which wç 
call Layaste, bec^use^ in fact, it takes its .naniQ 
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^^M'^tBfr ^#A» off Ay». i^lMs^giâf joitntida 

^"«{Atotbei'^Êpoi o£ '{bQbiBaoQt^B^ oear.itiler 
Foad/ iMRlbt^èBcutD }tber;b8a»shafaf^ /aesfthtdri^DS 
Qif >a «trongeoastfe^aâef ended <oh.the;}«ndâide hy 
a iriando^ sdutbotifitiidDiièd «olj^ibe a^i^fcistlysiA 
by sea, or by afitaa:f<Bir?.(miakwàf^tQa^iAà 
itiàtc^r' It tns kohlibited.e^ctiiedS'tiFcdmans 

hëriÀiëô^é^ ' «and jQdpàttls'iof lioniii'atiiigv^ witii 

ëW their h^rniMi'^kià^^sà'^f Is é0^'sii>«nfs^ Anf 
^1fof^>-fa^Hem'iât'<4^»itoU9fi)Qibi bwâiiesEi 

(é^e^^it ftiaking'^esi.'v'»* ti îo sî;// 18bI ^ifî| 

We' hâîéed aitiongf >#»tn>. >Aey>[{pJéDBd 
I$tel2^&^ ti^^' oiie 'Of !4he^4ttbU)^U)^nîtiifiBé 

îrienâdifïed, în wych'tl^e^feixiaiikiirj^g^ea^ 
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broug^ ils- a dœen q£. thm cakes of jbffi^àt 
Tvitfar a large jligarfsfiUldlfidjaîilk, oUe^ijby 
them Yogoctt iTtbfb-iQaiws ax^ii%Tfo^^]iVos49 
rountly andr ëônnera liiafi>tii»fi»r9;::<th^7iê^ 
tiiemdsp aK^oocETidaitiiittr pa|iei!Sdfor/spices, 
a^ eatidiein Med wkh- tbe.oiBailiediJMlk,-'>.o\ 

r 

lM)UM^like ffavr Jebans in %riak. . ^r .h < / 

m 

IvQfwptioo^'bn die iJBoadijan Arme^mx] 1^]^ 
j^paicev a.i iittlçg i lÈalism» j ,• FflwHngiTla iWP%n# 
Christian, hoî<eatered, ioliei coftvorsaf^i^wtOi 
me^ ^itokliioff mai^rt^iogs v^iX^^^mW^i 
kl .i&habit»nt9(< apdyVkmkp^ ^i tbç. .sult;aiî» 
<^nd Rflmedftng* )md, of fï^urepopta^i^ ,wh9f9 
ii^àïauQ aljitady pïeatiip9R{l»ToHe.,çaji^«r,^^|ï^ 
this last was of a large ^i|»ir'y^ i)f9KJ%' 
&iid>l(|h(^ moat expert .$£ aU j^ Tji)^ in 
JnAdiingiEKbstdfiraKe ^nd awoi^>o Wl^ J^9^lp^ 
^asit^jGhrbtiaon and ,j^ad ca^s^ t^iiaçi f^:,^ 
jipijMis^apcordiQg tp thg.greej^ fmu9lii,$ftM«f 
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the. kafrîifln,.>yhose^pi5ter te te<ifl?^a?fi^M 
op the.,Qthw-,S)«da,it wiû(% i^doqgg^ iftb*?' 
¥^*?-l ..EvcïF time rfw =»^biçc^,»f ftfitHS?' 

froi» them, . Bat«tlength.t^suJtC||W)jr^^ 
«i;i the Icarmai, ,ap i IÛtjç t^^^ i?p^|f5fji,i|g 
betray îhÎB brothcr^inJaw tojhina;.ais^.^ tj^ 
moment lie possesses all Tmrcomania miar bb 
TharsuSy and even pne ^^j/^'^^cjiaf^^ 
That day, accpropap^cd by *^ic, ^^^n^^^, we 

* The Chriitiaa&t of Aûa writ^ peiâi% {ftE^ad^ttM ' 
tie kifidels had a dingreeai|le|SiitfU ^^î^^-wa^ppculjaijpj.^^^ 
«od which baptism took away. This 8i]|jeT$titiQn will b« 
agâii>. notked;' : The^baiptitoi' wa^i>â<Jc6tdfôg' t^f^^]^«e4' 
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dnoè' iSiéée' lod^ ^ékài thé Tm-côtnaris» wh<9 
again seîVed' m'il^idf "milk». It vàà We I sâvr 
^Htôi^eà'lÀafkè tfabie thîn cakes 1 "spûké 'o^ 
ifià 1k i3iei/'iftœér bf iiiiki% Ifhèm': thcy 

lAti-tH^f^^^ïtii floii^, iiîa"'fciï it xiiitH 
water to a paste» softer than that: fof breàd< 
'îîïâ'^â^'ttKy' aivitk ' Brto' round' pieces, 
i^Sk}!i^W^%Ltiai a& iï^Yidh!àà possible with a 
woodèii i^^J^^f i soàalià' diameter than an 
e^f/'Uffîl lÉbey mkkié fliem as thin ks 1 haVe 
Bolliiôoried.' ^ ïi^ringl this o{iei'ation, they BaVe 
ucùà^éîtplàit ofifbii pikced on'atrijpodl àiid 
heated 'fejjf à gèhtïè â:ç uridei^neath, on which 
rfiiéy' s]phréà<f the' cakèi and instantly turn ÎÉ, io 
that méf riiàke two of their takes sooner than 

a wdiffe^Mih'^e'i&lcÀ^te^afef; ' '^- • '-^''•' * 

^^'^ -r^^^as ■•îW''^ilays ^tr^èi^ing ' thé coblit^ 
tfïBndastba? ^^^d£r . :lt is iiàniisoiney and' had 

at furesffint^ 4^î^Qy*^^*^ Suick w^isnhc one seea 
the eastu'ard before we arrived ât A} as. 
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The inhahiftints dre TurcooMiis^ wbo are a 
Handsome race, ^ccdknt archers^ and Imog 
oa titde. Theur dwelfingt are found» Itta 
pavilions, covered mûi felL Thef five in die 
open plain, and have a chkf wfa<»i thejr obey; 
but they frequently change Ûmr «tuabon, 
when tlKy carry dieir houses with Ûmuu In 
this case, they are accustomed to si^mk 
themselves to the lord on wboee hads'tkiey 
fix, and even to assist him with Aeîr amii 
Àould he be at war. Bat ^lou&d they cpait 
his domains, and pass over to tiu3se of hit 
enemy, diey serve him in his turn agakvt die 
other; and they are noway thoi^ht die worse 
of for this, as it is their custom, and they are 

wanderers. 

.-/ 

On my road, I met one of dieir chie£i 
hawking with falcons, with which he took 
tame geese. I was told, diat he m%ht 
have under his command ten thousoad 
Turcomsms. The country is favoiirdUe to 
the chace^ but intersected by soMOf maSt 
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|3gp^J^^4^|ocfe^_jQi34;r,wh^^^^ the road 
pa§çs.^jti&,n,qtJ:tKpbow-sh^^ the sea; 

yj.,v Cj^jft^^i^^his-strcigh^, we çntered a fine 
ç^osiio^laki ^hahkead by Turcomans : ras 
pornp^n^|^-.the.,Arn9eiiian, pointed put to me 
fijfzs^^a^ç^j^ v^erç only peoplç 

flfc his natiqct^and the ,walls of which were 
ipshed by^a-riyer, called Jehon. We travelled 
jJpi\g^e bankjs .of this jdver to a town called 
Misse-sui> Jehon, because it runs through it. 
...:., ,MJî\s^ ^tuated.fouf days Journey from 
An(iQÇfa).b!çlo9gBd.tpthç Christians, and wa$ 
^- eçps^ra^^le. city. , Many^ churches, half 
j^^jrpj^, ^i se;[n^Jo.: . the cboir„ of the great 

#Wrl^sMYXft^;«ï^^»; t^u^.f «Inverted into • a 
tBfi»^ixi.'?t\eibç^ jsof .«pod, ^he former 



stone one having been carried away hy tibe 
floods. One half of the town is completely 
in ruins : the other half has preserved its walls, 
and about three hundred houses, filled with 
Turcomans. 

From Misse to Adena, the country continues 
level and good, inhabited by Turcomans. 
Adena is two days journey from Misse, and 
I there proposed to wait for the caravan. It 
arrived : I went with the Mamduke^ togedier 
with some others, many of whom were great 
merchants, to lodge near the bridge, between 
the river and the walls of the town; and it was 
there I observed. tliemanner of theTurksisaying 
their prayers and offering sacrifice. Thc^ no 
way hid themselves from my notice, but on 
the contrary seemed well pleased when I said 
my Pater nostcr, which seemed to them 
wonderful. I sometimes heard them chaunt 
their prayers at the beginning of the night, — 
when they seat themselves in a circle, and 
diake their bodies and heads while they sing 
in a very uncouth manner. 
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One day, they carried me with them to 
the stoves and baths of the town; and as { 
refused to bathe, for I must haye undrest 
myself, and was afraid of showing my money, 
they gave me their clothes to keep. From this 
moment, we were much connected. 

The buth-house is very high» and terminated 
by a dome, io which a circular opening ia 
contrived to light the whole interior. The 
stoves and baths are handsome, and very cleanj. 
When the bathers come out of the water, they 
seat themselves on small hurdles of thin osiers, 
dry themselves, and comb their beards, 

It was at Adena I first saw the two young 
men who had got their eyes thrust out at Mecca^ 
after having seen the tomb of Mohammed. . 

The Turks bear well fatigue and a hard 
life: they are not incommoded, as I have 
witnessed, during the whole journey, by 
sleeping on the ground like animais^ They 
are of a gay, cheerful humour, and willingly 
sing songs of the heroic deeds of their ^ncestors^ 
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Any one, therefore, who wishes to live with 
them must not be grave or melancholy, but 
always have a smiling countenance. They are 
also men of probity, and charitable toward 
each other. 1 have often observed, that should 
a poor person pass by when they are eating, 
they would invite him to partake of their 
jneal, which is a thing we never do. 

In many places, I found they did not bake 
their bread half as much as ours. It is soft?^ 
and, unless a person be accustomed to it, h 
difficult to be chewed. In regard to meat, 
they eat it raw, dried in the sun. When any 
of their beasts, horse or camel, is so dangerously 
ill that no hopes remain of saving its life, they 
cut its throat, and eat it not raw, but a little 
dressed. They are very clean in the dressing 
their meat, but eat it dirtily. They, in like 
manner, keep their beard very neat and clean, 
but never wash their hands but when they bathcy 
when they are about to say their prayers, or 
^hen they wash their beards and hinder parta^ 
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Adena is a tolerably good commercial 
town, well inclosed with walls, situated in a 
fine country, and sufficiently near the sea; 
The river Adena, which is wide and rises 
among the high mountains of Armenia, flows 
beneath its walls. It has over it a long bridge, 
and the broadest I ever saw. Its inhabitants 
and prince are Turcomans: the prince is 
brother to the brave Ramedang, whom the 
sultan had murdered. I was told the sultan 
had his son in his power, but dared not suffer 
him to return into Turcomania. 

From Adena, I went to Thurb, which we 
call Tharsis. The country continues good^ 
though near the mountains, and is inhabited 
by Turcomans, who live in villages or in tents. 
The district arQun4 Tharsis abounds in corn, 
wine, wood and water. It was a famous 
town, and very ancient buildings are still seen 
in it. I believe this was the town besieged by 
Baldwin, brother to Godfrey of Bouillon. 
At present it has g, governor apppinted by &€ 
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teltan, and tnsnj Moors live within it It is 
defended bj a castle, with ditches ^ à glacis/ 
and by a double wall, which in some parts is 
triple. A small river runs through it, and 
there is another at a short distance. 

I found there a cypriot merchant, named 
Antody, who had resided in this country a long 
time^ a;nd knew the language welL He talked 
to me very pertinently about it; but he did 
me another favour, that of giving me some 
good wine, for I had not tasted any for several 
days. 

Tharsis is but sixty miles from Cufco, a 
castle built on the sea-shore, belonging to the 
Mng of Cyprus. 

In this whole country, they speak the 
turkish tongue, which begins even to be spoken 
«t Antioch, the capital, as I have before said, 
of Turcomania. It is a very fine language, 
}aconic, and easily learnt. 

As we had to cross the high mountains 
of Arofienia, Hçyarbarach, the chief of our 
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caravan Timuld bave it all assembled ; and, fof^^ 
this purpose, he waited some days for those in 
the rear to come up. At last we departed, 
on the eve of All-souls-day. The Mameluke 
advised roe to lay in provision for four days» 
I. consequently purchased a sufficiency of bread 
axxd cheese for myself, and of oats and barley 
for my horse. On quitting, Thar^, we 
travelled three french leagues over a fine 
champaign country, peopled with Turcomans;, 
and then we entered on the mountains, which, 
are the higtest 1 have ever seen. They skirt 
on three sides the country i had travelled over 
from Antioch : the sea boimds the other on 
the south. 

We first passed through woods during a 
whole d^y, but the road is not bad. We lodged 
in the evening at a narrow pass, where there 
seemed to have been formerly a casde. The 
second day's journey was not at all disagreeable, 
cjnd we passed the night at a caravansera • The 
third, we followed the banks of a small river«. 
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and saw on the mountains an innumerable 
quantity of speckled partridges. 

In the evening, we halted on a plain about 
a league in length and a quarter wide, where 
four great valleys met; — the one by which 
we had come, — another that runs northward 
towards the country of the lord called 
Turcgadirony, and towards Persia : the third 
runs eastward, and I know, not whether this 
also does uot lead to Persia : the last extends 
to the westward, and it is that which I followed, 
and which conducted me to the country of 
the karman. Each of these four has a river, 
and the four rivers run to this last country. 

It snowed much during the night. To 
save my horse from the weather, I covered 
him with my capinat, the felt robe, which 
I used for a cloak ; but I myself caught cold, 
and got that disagreeable disorder, a dysentery. 
Had it not been for my Mameluke, I should 
have been in great danger; but he^ssisted me^ 
and made me instantly quit the place in which 



I was. We both, therefore, Set off vefy êafly, 
and ascended the high mountains where the 
castle of Cublech is situated, and iâ the highest 
I am acquainted with. It is seen two days 
journey off; but sometimes we turned our 
backs to it, by reason of the vyindings of the 
mountains, sometimes also we lost sight of it, 
as it was hidden by their height. No one can 
penetrate into the country of the karman 
but on foot over the mountain on which 
this castle is built. The pass is narrow, 
and in some places has been perforated by 
the chissel, but it is every where commanded 
by Cublech. This castle, the last which the 
Armenians lost, belongs at this day to the 
karman, who had it in his division after the 
death of Ramedang. 

These mountains are covered with 
perpetual snow, having only a road for horses, 
although there are some plains scattered among 
them. They are dangerous on account of the ^ 
Turcomans who inhabit them ; but during the 

A A 
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(out days I was travelling among them^ I nevc^ 
perceived a ^ngle dwelling. 

On leaving the mountains of Armenia^ to 
enter the country of the karman, there are 
still others to be crossed. On one of them is 
a pass, having a castle called Lève, where a 
toll is paid to the karman. This toll was 
farmed to a Greek, who, on seeing me, judged 
from my features that I was a Christian, and 
stopped me. If I had been forced to return I 
should have been a dead man, for I was 
afterward assured, that before I had gone half 
a league my throat would have been cut, for 
the caravan was at a great distance. Fortunately 
my Mameluke bribed the Greek, and, in 
consideration of two ducats that I gave him, 
he opened the passage. 

Further on is the castle of Asers, and^ 
beyond that the castle of a town called Araclie 
(EregU.) 

On descending the mountain, we entered 
a plain as level as the sea : then are seen some 
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heights toward the north; which, scattered 
here and there, appear liki||6o many islands in 
the midst of the waves. It ^s on this plain 
that Eregli is situated, a town formerly 
inclosed, but now in the greatest kate of ruin. 
I found there, however, some provision ; for 
my last four days journey from Thàrsus had . 
afforded me nothing but water. The environs 
of the town arc covered widi villages, inhabited ] 
chiefly by Turcomans. 

On quitting Eregli, we met two gentlemen 
of the country, who appeared to be men of 
distinction: they shewed great fnendship to 
the Mameluke, and carried him to regale at 
an adjoining village, the dwellings of which 
are cut out of tfie rock. We passed the night 
there, but I was forced to stay the remainder 
of the time in a cavern, to take care of our 
horses. When the Mameluke returned, he told 
me that these two men had asked who I was, 
and that in his answer he had misled them, 
by saying I was a Circassian, who could not 
speak Arabic. 
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From Ercgli to Larandé, whkhcr oijr 
route lay, i$ two ^ys journey. This town^ 
though not inclosed, is large, commercial, and 
well situated. There was, in ancient times, a 
great and strong castle in the center of the 
town, the gates of which are now visible; they 
ure of iron, and very handsome, but the walls 
are destroyed. There is ^ fine plain betweea 
these two towns ; and after I left Lève I did 
not notice a single tree in the open country. 

There were in Larande two cypriot 
gentlemen, the one named Lyachin Castrico,, 
the other Léon Maççhero, who both spoke 
very tolerable French*, Thçy inquired of 
xnc my country, and what had brought mo 
thither ; I replied, that I was a servant of my 
lord of Burgundy, that I çamç from Jerusalem 

* The LusrgnanSy when kings of Cyprus, toward tbc 
fnd of the twelfth ccnturj', )iad iptio4ucc4 the French 
language in^o that i^and. It was ^t Cyprus, when St lx)vis 
put in there on his croisade to tgypt, tkit the code called *'thc 
Assizes of Jerusalem' was diawn up wa^ ppBlishcd, and which 
became the code of laws for the Cypriois. The french^ 
language continued ip be tji^t of the çoyit and of wdl 
«dyçatçd feT9<m, 
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to Damascus, and was following the caravan/ 
They appeared astonished that I had been 
suffered to pass; but when they had asked 
^whither I was going, and I had answered, 
that I was on my return overland through 
France to my foresaid lord, — they told me it 
was impossible to be done, and that if I had 
a thousand lives, I should lose them alL In 
consequence, they proposed that I should 
return to Cyprus with them ; for there were 
at that island two galleys that had come thither 
to convey back the daughter of the king, who 
had been betrothed in marriage to the son of 
my lord of Savoy * ; and they doubted not 
but the king, from the love and respect he 
bore to the duke of Burgundy, would grant 
me a passage on board one of them. I replied, 
that, since God had graciously permitted that 



* Louisi son to Amadseut VIII. duke of Savoy. He 
married in 1432 Anne de Lusignan» daughter to Jean II. king 
of Cyprus» deceased in the month of June, an4 ^tcr to 

Jf9a III. the» oQ the thronc. 
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I should arrive at Larande, tie would probably 
allow me to go further; but that, at all events, 
I was determined to finish my journey as I had 
begun it, or die in the attempt. 

I asked them, in my turn, whither they 
were going. They said their king was just 
dead : that duiing his life there had always' 
been a truce with the grand karman, and that 
the young king and his council had sent diem 
to renew this alliance. Being curious to make 
acquaintance with this great prince, whom his 
nation reverences as we do our king, I 
entreated permission to accompany diem, to 
which they consented. 

I met likew^ise with another Cypriot at 
Larande, called Perrin Passerot, a merchant, 
who had resided some time in the country. 
He was firom Famagousta, and had bec^ 
banished from that town, because he and one 
of his brothers had attempted to deliver it up 
to the king, as it was then in the hands of the 
Genoese. 
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My Mameluke also met with five or six of 
his countrymen. They were young Circassian 
slaves, who were on their way to the residence 
of the sultan. He was desirous to regale them 
on their meeting ; and as he had heard there 
were Christians at Larande, he guessed they 
would not be without wine, and begged of me 
to procure him some. By dint of inquiry, and 
for half a ducat, I was enabled to purchase the 
half of a goat-skin full, of which I made him 
a present. 

He shewed great joy on receiving, it, and 
instantly went to his companions, with whom 
he passed the whole night drinking^ He himself 
swallowed so much that on the morrow he was 
near dying on the road, but he cured himself 
by a method which is peculiar to them. In such 
cases, they have a very large bottle full of water, 
and as their stomach becomes empty, they drink 
water as long as they are able, as if they would 
rinse a bottle, which they throw up, and then 
drink of it again. He was thus employed on 
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the toad tints mid-daj^ Jurhen lie wa»jpeifectly 

Frera^ Làmnde 'we 'Went* to ^ulonguc, 
called by the Greeks ^ Quhonguopoly *.' 
These places ak^ tw^-days jooi^opilistant 
from each other. ' 1%& ciDuntry <isl vfiile^iand 
iireir furni^ed With vtU^es,' fatit iveantsi water, 
and has bo tree^^bntaudiiasrbdtre.beeiq^aQted 
near houses ibr'âidr^ilf, teoto a/ïpefûieixnytv 

but that which runs nearithcDtownàr >. tv. 

-• -♦ 

This town is con8kler^3!Jk;atad commercial, 
defended by ditdhei ^ é»<giacf8,*'«Ml good walls 
strengthened with^ tcme^ janda b^the bç$t the 
karman possesses. ^ There Jiicmains 'a ^mall 
castle : formerly their» was caff wry sferong one 
in the center of the toim,<but it has been 
pulled down to furnish materials to build the 
prince's palace. 

I staid there four days, that the ambassador 
from Cyprus and the caravan might have time 

* The copyist has written it further on Stiohongue anj 
Suhonguc. I shall write it henceforward Cwhonguc. 
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to' a^ivx. ^ When the ambassador came, I 
asked him whea he intended to wait on the 
karman, and repeated my request to be present, 
which he promised to grant. There \vere> 
however;among his slaves four greek renegâdoes, 
one of whom was his usher aéiàrm», who united 
in their efibrts to dissuade him from it; but 
he replied, that he saw no inconvenience, 
andy beside, that I had shewn such eagerness 
t» \vitncss the ceremony, that he should take 
pleasure in obliging me. 

i H« was apprised of thé hour when he 
might make his obeisance to the prince, inform 
him of) the object of his mission, and offer his 
presents i for it is an established custom in: the 
east never to appear before a superior without 
bringing presents^ His were six pieces of 
camlet of Cyprus, I know not how many ells 
of scarfeti forty éugaf loaves, à peregrine falcon, 
two cross-bows, and a dozen of bolts. 

/ Some genets were sent him to carry the 
presents; :aad he and his attendants were 

B B 



mounted on horses, which the great lords^ 
who had come to the palace to attend ^the 
prince during this ceremony, had kft at the 
gate. 

The ambassador made use of one of thrati^ 
but demounted at the entrance <^ the palace, 
when we vrerc ushered into a large hall where 
there might be about three hundred persons. 
The prince occupied the adjoining apartment, 
around which were arranged thirty slaves 
standing : he was himself m a comer, seated 
on a carpet on the ground, according to the 
custom of the country, clad in a crimson and 
gold cloth, with his elbow leaning on a cushion 
of another sort of cloth of gold. Near him 
was his sword, his chancellor standing in 
front, and, at a little distance, three men 
seated. 

The presents were first laid before him, 
which he scarcely deigned to look at; then the 
ambassador entered, attended by an interpreter, 
because he did not understand the turkish 
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language. After the usual reverences, the 
chancellof demanded his credential letters, 
which he read aloud. The ambassador then 
addressed the king by means of his interpreter, 
and said, that the king of Cyprus had sent him 
to salute him, and to request that be would 
accept the presents now before him, as a mark 
of his friendship* 

The prijdce made* no answer, but caused 
him to be seated on the ground after their 
manner, below the three persons before 
mentioned, and at some distance from the 
prince. He now inquired after the health of 
his brother the king of Cyprus, and was told ' 
that he had lost his father, and had 
commksioned him to renew the alliance that 
had subsisted between the two countries during 
the lifetime of the deceased, for which he was 
vety anxious. The prince answered, that he 
desired it as earnestly. He then questioned 
the ambassador when the late king died, the 
age of his successor, if he were prudent, if hi^ 
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country was obedient ; and, as. to these last 
questions, the answer was *"Yes:* hei'seemed 
well pleased. ' ': >nr .fr 

After these words, the tlhbilsHdor was 
told to rise, which he did, arid took leave of 
the prince, w^ho did not move more at his 
departure than at his entrance, :'On leaving 
the palace, he foufld the same hôrség >vhich 
had carried him thither; and, having mounted 
one of them, he was reconducted to h»k)dgiiigs : 
but he was scarcely entered when/* the? ushers 
of arms presented themselves, for in these 
ceremonies it is customary to give them money^ 
and the ambassador did not neglect it* 

He next went to pay his compliments to 
the son of the prince, to offer him presents 
and. deliver his letters. He was seated like his 
father, with three persons near him j but when 
the ambassador made his reverence, he rose up, 
then reseated himself, and placed the ambassador 
above these three personages. As for us who 
accompanied him, they placed us far behind^ 
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Having noticed a bench, I was about to seat 
myself on it without any ceremony ; but I was 
pulled off, and made to bend my knees and 
crouch on the ground like the rest. 

On our return home, an usher of arms to 
the son visited us, as those of the father had 
done, who also received some money. These 
people, Jiowever, are satisfied with a little. 

The prince and his son, in their turn, sent 
the ambassador a present for his expenses, 
which is likewise one of their customs. The 
first sent fifty aspres, the second thirty. An 
aspre is the money of the country, and fifty 
are equal in value to a Venetian ducat. 

I saw the prince go through the town in 
procession on a Friday, which is a holiday to 
them, when he was going to say his prayers. 
His guards were about fifty horsemen, the 
greater part his slaves, and about thirty 
infantry, who surrounded him. He bore a 
$word in his belt, and had a tabolcan at the 
pummel of his saddle, accor4ing to the custom 
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of the country* He and his son have been 
baptised in the greek meiniier, to take off the 
had smell i and 1 was told that the son's mother 
was a Christian. It is thus all the grandees 
get themselves baptised, that they may not 
stink. • 

His territories are considwable : *hcy begin 
one. day's journey on this side Tharsus, sxid 
extend to the country of Amurath Bey^ Ae 
other karman I spoke of, and whom wc call 
the Grand Turk. In this line they are, as it 
is said, twenty leagues wide; but they are 
sikteen days journey in length, as I know weU 
from having travelled them. They extend, as 
they assured me, on the north-east, as far as 
the frontiers of Persia. 

The karman possesses also a maritime 
coast, called the I'arsats. It extends from 
Tharsus to Courco, which belongs to the 
king of Cyprus, and to a port called Zabari. 
This district produces the most expert sailors 
knowii, but they liave revolted against him. 
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The karman is a handsome prince, abouH 
thirty*two years old, and married to a sister of 
Amurath Bey. He is well obeyed by his 
subjects, although I have heard people say 
he was very cruel, and that few days passed 
without some noses, feet or hands being cut 
off, or some one put to death. Should any 
man be rich, he condemns him to die that he 
may seize his fortime ; and it is said, that the 
greater part of his nobles have thus perished. 
Eight days before my*arrival, he had caused one 
to be torn to pieces by dogs. Two days after 
this execution, he had caused one of his wives 
to be put to death, even the mother of his eldest 
son, who, when I saw him, knew nothing erf* 
this murder. 

The inhabitants of the country are a bad 
race, — thieves, cheats, and great assassins : they 
kill each other, and justice is so relaxed that 
they are never arrested for it. 

I found at Couhongue Antoine Passerot, 
brother to Perrin Passerot whom I had seen at 
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Larè3aaàTh«f>]Md>b9t|^rJ»feQ:9Kxw^ of 
tt>tèmplsilg!fec^]dttli^iiFpn^t>fHi t<hâi$f»yi3g 
of Ojiipinis^flni^]^ bf)^b«<i<Mh^» i^iB^fkh^d 
retii«dvto.lâiid statt&éf ii|i^klMFf04fltt êhêrOf^to 
Larandc^; ihe éûasi/i to rlCgutwtq^ii^ 9à9Êfll»7 
had bèen uafcctiinateu, ViQ«k4Q0|c|NMM^HMis 
people^ :>aéd- Ma-hwà .be», mi j glif a^fiifeit a 
mohaimnedai» ^Roànfr^'ivâ ^^MH àifi^Kb^d 

Catfaolie. ; iia;(iitir.'f «Hrûhltk^iMitiili |lrili ine 
. >mânf.> poiticULaiB nfâ/u^ ^fPWHQS ji^r^fthe 

^ cbavtctKp: and /thc^gQ^ogiipair iiÊ t||»^«iet 

httTtrrlmT-iTitt Tltlrrririiiip PMiinAlll|ii ml 
:i.;.' t'The: karaumy. he. is^bd^r iitfinaoJ^rother 

ti^fiom 'hdbâiiishediNnn théif o\iafiQia#id^iio 

• toolt:ïfeftige «t the (Mttrt; ofi.*hfi,.«*lt9îirijiSfei?re 

i he: ii^Undtan.^aH^lwiI. y J l!!]|^;c^idliina#4» JV>t 

^dàrèt: HO' idddai«.]Kâces^ai]iaAjhiâtedÉiKl>igi^< 

-hlm to*>iinid«râbaad»/that(Ui^is£s«^ <Jdi¥$'Q^ 

Ramedang ^inta his hands he would \9end hi^ 
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brother* with trooj» so to doi The karman 
made 'HO iieskado^v^alKl rither than fight 
witb^'hkn committed an iniimous treason in 
rq^rnid' to i:^bf«tb€r-ki4aw« Antony added ^ 
tilM^ liMi.ttteak and cowardly, although his 
pê0^mfê1ktobn^fàt in 'all Turkey, r His real 
name k^ltîbféy nnfbdsi ; hut he is catted Katitian^ 
lift>itt^yi bliag thtf'loitlâfBf the cmiDtry. 
rw^j^g2^$t^,%l^ 2»^lHed to tke^grand Turk» 
k*«Mg «ràtflie^ hk '&»»; he déteste him for 
hsàil^ ûikJbâif^beMmm portion of the karman« 
He^ky hBUn^tâÈ^ Mmà^to make W9]f on ^himi 

m ht m^ é^^m^eag^r; Jbat I am persuaded 
â»ttf bei6»r him sijccessfully attacked by the 
Eufofmo^ he would not leave him in peace* 

In traversing his country, I passed near 
the fircmtiefs of another, called G^serie, 
wfaicfa is bcmnded on one side by the karman, 
and on d)e other by the high mountains of 
TiarcGCiiaiiîa that extend toward Tharsis and 
Persk^. Its Ic^d is a valiant warrior, called 
Gadiroly, who has under his command thirty 

c c 
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tliausand turcoman rùea at arms, and about 
one hundred thousand women as brave and bs 
fit for combat as men. 

There are four lonJs cbotihually at war 
with each other,-^Gadiroly,^ Quhara^ich, 
Quarayéhuit, land the sob of llamtiflyni^Who 
is said to govern Persia» ' ^ ^"' 

Antony told me, that when f Quitted the 
mountains On the other side of ' Erègti/^î^ had 
passed within half a day*s journey of a c^le^rated 
town where the body of St Basilnfi^ rritôrrèd, 
and spoke of it in such a manner tliiN!'r%âd 
a wish to See it : but he so strongly repf^isented 
that I should lose more by separating ' itiyself 
from the caravan, and expose mysdf to great 
risks by travelling alone, that I renouriced all 
thoughts of it. 

He owned to me, that his intentions were 
to accompany me to my lord the duke>; Jfor 
that he had no desire to become a Saracen> and 

s 

r 

that, if he had entered into any engagements 
en this head, it was solely to escape deadi. It 
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hadj^ex} ordçred.that ^c i5tiQuI4 ^ çircuïxxcîsed, 
9ni^h^ Y^fpiJI^Q\v:^-1^.ç?Lçc\3fâpf^p£ it daily, 
which gave him many ^:a]>. -He, was a very 
tu^)dçgi^,ji^n„^oiftt thirty-pi3ç,yeairs old. 
.iji^jtj^^^ld-me also^that the motives offer up 
p):f^)ic^jgj"^e)çs in their mosque^ like -as we do 
in our churches on Sundays, in behalf of 
(|^J^-^]^j^ princes, .ajad /or Qtjifr objects which 
we r ask from Go4.: Now one pf the things 
thçY Dray tcj Qod for is, to deliver then» from 
the_,çowM;! o| such a man as, Godfrey of 

Bppillpm. , ... ; . 

' ,.,. Xfeç. sChie^. of the caravan njftking 
îjrf p,9f ajtipns to depart, I went to take.lçayc 
ç>f . ^tlj^" ^ çypriot ambassadors. Thw iiad 
flatterecj therpselves th^t I would return with 
them, and renewed their entreaties, assuring 
vc^^t I should nçyor cornplete my journey; 
b^t .1;. i^ersistfd.. It .was, at Çouhongue that 

% ,Wt^^ :W«..^P- Hoyarb^rach: took 
^4^!fti'!Hî?^ 9fily bis, own people^ his wife, two 
of his children, whom he had carried with 
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him to Mecca, one or two foreign womenj» 
and myself, , .. 

I bade adiey to my Mameluke; This 
good man, whose name was Mohammed, 
had done me inpuiperable services. He was 
very charitable, and never refused Mwi& when 
psked in the name of Godt Jt ' wgs through 
charity he had been so kind to fQei^)9nd I must 
confess that without hkiassistasj^CQ^JCo^i^'not 
have performçd my journey i?idiau!fL>iàbiiiiping 
the greatest danger; and lâiiM,^ WadiSiidtiibecn 
for his kindness, I should oftefiP have>been 
exposed to cold artd hunger^/ iaiid'- much 
embarrassed with my horsîe< "j i>: >*>i«, i" 

On taking leave of toin^,» { ww desirous 
of shewing my gratitude; botthç^ would never 
9ccept of any thing excçpt a» piece «f w^' fine 
curppean cloth to cover his^helid, wt^kih^geemed 
to please him much, He tpld nae all the 
occasions; that had come t© iwsnkwwledge, 
pn which, if it had not been for hinij I should 
|iaye run fiskç. qf b^ing assassinated, and 
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\varncd mp to be veiy circumspect m my 
connections with the Saracens, for that there 
were among them some as wicked as the 
Franks. . I write this . to i reeal ; to ip ji» reader's 
memcMfyJ, thatthejp^rtofâîwi«^iroroih«lqveto 
Godv/diM[^iBeist^iisîsii)f^d isKn^idlliobdiiiesseSy 
\\^^J©^^flHaawt1(^f obo&ith.j fw:iT ji^ m d 
"^i Hhbi'GQjantrjn iwe' traviolted iiàit(»ïgh, on 

gpbohvilM^^i fout the; iDh)abit^t>teTarei wicked. 
Hsgràiîbarâcbififeçbafde me -tQjgoi.o^t of my 
quBrtem^jsfhon we halted, even in villages, for 
féarr/fcsti) I should be assassinated. There is 
near this place a celebrated .bath, to which ^ick 
potSQBslirQmefocô'cmreof their severaldisorders. 
13Mreiarja^»therr«Mains,.pf many houses that 
finftitrly jbekiBigpd ta the knights-hospitallers 
4>£fJflaasalemi, ;witb the cross of Jenjsalem on 
tbfcm.fc'j ^'f; 

^ùy^o A£t&c three days march, we came to a small 
felpMrj^^dalled Achs^ray, situated at the foot of 
^bigh mountain that shelters it from the south. 
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The country is level, but ttot populous, and 
the natives have a bad character : , I was 
consequently forbidden to lea^^e my housç in 
the evening. r, i r v 

I, travelled the ensuing day bely^een two 
high mountains, whoset^tops are ;crD\ç:ned 
with wood. The district, is ^yjçll pçooJçd, 
partly by the T^comans,^.andj^^ 
pasture and marsh land. I , f here ÇCQSS^^ a 
little brook that divides tl^s çpuntçy pjF karm^ji 
from that of the other karman ppsç^s^jby 
Amur ath Bey, called . by us the Grand X^f ^* 
This division resembles the, former, in heingr a 
flat country, with mountains here and there. 

On our road, we passed a town with ja 
castle, called Aclianay, and further on we 
came to a caravansera, where, we intf nded to 
pass the night, but we found therç twenjty-five 
9sses. Our commander refused ta enter,! and 
preferred returning a leagye baçlc^p ajame 
village, where we lodged, and foundi bçe^jc^i 
cheese and milk. 
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Ftwïi diis place w« went to Carassar^ 
which took two days. Carassar» \n the turkish 
language, signifies * black stone/ It is the 
capkal of the country that Amurath Bey took 
by force of arms. Although uninclosed, it is 
a place of considerable trade, and has one of 
the finest casdes 1 have seen,' but without any 
0tb&c water than what is collected in cisterns* 
Jt is seated '^on the summit of a high rock, so 
round' tnâc tt might be thought to be worked 
with achisseli Eelow it is the town, surrounding 
it 6ri thr^ee sides; but both are commanded by 
a mountain, from the north east to the north 
west. The other side opens to a plain, through 
which runs a nvor. Not long ago, the Greeks 
had gained possession of this place, but 
afterward lost it by their cowardice. 

They dress sheeps feet here with a 
cleanliness I have no where seen. 1 regaled 
myself with them the more eagerly, as I had 
not eaten any dressed meat since I had left 
Couhongue. They cook also a nice dish with 
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green walnuts. Their manner is to peel them^ 
cut them into two; aAd put them on a string : 
then they are besprinkled with iMiled *<wine, 
which attaches itself to them, and forms a jelly 
like pas&e all around thera.t It k a very agreeable 
food; especially when^a^imrsbfa is kmgryt^ ^^e 
were obliged to4i^ îp^a iitaek o£*bread and 
cheese for »«<riéqii^^>i^%a^f^giJaliAi wkh 
raw meati ' '^^ ^y--^ ^" -jr v 7Af^^ 

Two days were employed^iii gdurnoyiqg 
from Carassar to^ Cof^iiqrJ -jsThe'^cMXlitry is 
good, well %atefed$' iiaivin^ siép^reryi'liigh 
mountains^ We^travo^d^iori^ieiidnof a Alpest, 
which seemed to nïe only^iemarkabie'^for 
consisting entirely of -odk, tedlohtaiidiflbi^r 
than any I had hitherto ^ met "wiclv ^àvibg 
besides, like fir^^trees, branches onlytat^&e top. 

We took up XRtr quarters for the ni^rf at 
a caravansera,' distant, from any^ Afa ilM M ttwmSe 
We found there barley and 'straw irf i^éikfi 
and we could the more easily have supplied 
QMX wants, as there was but a single ^servant 
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!b teke'<?are of thetn ; biit the ôvfnsrs ûeVer 
havirsftniyilhiiïg to fear of this^kiajd^ifar at such 
pla«»i«Hwé isJht» mai^sè Md zsr.t(^>teke the 
srftiillesciafà^flwithout pàykrgféibiûju ;. 

Rfr it!?Tfmtbl.2J iHeyiiftefach'-^wttit'ifiqiJfjnfcof 
«BwlBlpiUi^a(v4Mtfft,ea«l wished nçBltb do the 
^wie^ifaldisaJtltofi^ng tn^nxriti bià leathern 
cup. This was the first time on AejourJiey 
jdû(DtoJh|diâ(&9S[<ifcfr<èis3fa>Pottr;.i- >>' ) 
;i VTJCstthajÇTalthpiJ^^ettyxooBidèfablCt-is 
%ilhQ^a»walh; ^l^iibitdia^bhanâsotbe^andiarge 
i.ttaadè^te ^M Xi dwf hfagae.'ferta i;ising6i3$ above 
■'Cfte aiAdioKisehedBdixEiiif ofm MiU whi(^:Jaas à 
c^^lëinsidBdcei ^tlads ^cé waâthe residence 

{Oi ^[!li<Be(}vFa9:C'd ;CffirciVc3i3sera in the town, 
.'wh^È^ioTîJdaeKs^fflititD'^ge. It was already 

bwa^pBFty'ofri'I'Qrks, and we were 
"^Eti^dci doctudifagr tp' custom, to turn our 
:liikpç82tegBthe^>'pelUmell. On the morrow 
morning;' when making ready to depart, 
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I perceive that one of my straps had bcca 
taken, Ivhich served to fasten on my horse's 
crupper, my carpets and other things I carried 
behind me. 

At first, I began to ciy out with much 
noise and an^er ; :but there was a turkish slave 
present, one belonging to the sultan's son, 
a man of weight and, about fifty years old, 
who, hearing me speak the language very 
in'correctly, took me by the haod, and 
conducted aie to the gate of the caravansera, 

when he asked me in Italian who I was ? 1 was 

* ' • ♦ . • - 

^tupified to hear him thus speak, and replie4 
that I, was a Frank. * Whence do you 
come?' * From Damascus, in. company with 
Hoyarbarach, and I am going to Bursa to 
meet one of my brothers/ * Indeed ! J>ut 
you are a spy, and come to make your 
remarks on this country. If you were not, 
would you not have embarked, and returned 
home by sea?' , 

This unexpected accusadoa confounded 
me : I answered, however, that the Venetians 
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and Genoese wef ê carrying on so 1>itter a war 
that I was afraid to venture by sea. He asked 
whence I came? * From the kingd<Mn of 
France/ was my answer. * Are you from 
the neighbourhood of Paris V I replied^ 
I was not, — ^and in my turn asked if he were 
acquainted with Paris? He said he had 
formerly been there wim a captain, named 
Bernabo, * Take my advice,' continued hé: 
• return to the caravansera, seek your horse, 
and bring him hither to me, for there are 
wme albanian slaves, who will steal from you 
every thing he carries. While I am taking 
care of him, do you go and breakfast, and 
procure for yourself and your horse provision 

r r 

for five days, for so long will you he on the 
road without meeting with any/ 

I followed his advice, and went to 
purchase provision. I breakfasted also the 
tnore heartily as I had not, for two days tasted 
meat, and was told that I must not expect to 
ftieet with any for five days more-, 
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When I quitted the caravansera, I took 
the road to Bursa, leaving that leading to 
Troy on my left, between the south and west 
points. There were many high mountains, 
several of which I had to pass over. 1 had 
also two days journey through forests, after 
which I traversed a handsome plain in which 
are some villages good enough for the country. 
Half a day*s journey ftom Bursa, wc eame 
to one that supplied us with meat and 
grapes,— rwhich last were as fresh as^in tho 
time of vintage : this mode of preserving them^ 
is a secret they have. The Turks o^eredl 
me some roast meat ; but it wa$ not half 
dressed, and asi the meat was roasting on 
the spit \ve cut off slicçs. We had also 
some kaymack, buffalo cream ; and it was sq 
good and sweet that I eat of it till Ix^most 
burst. J j/^ oc 

Before we entered this last villoge^xive' 
'notice4[i the arrival qf a Turk from»Burs^ 
who had been sent to the wife of Hoy^iïfaxaçha," 



to announce to her: the death of her father* ^ 
She shewed great grief on the occasion, and 
I. had then^ for the first time, an opportunity 
of seeiog her face uncoveredt She wa^ a mo$t 
beautiful woman, 

There was i^t this place a^ jrenegado slave», 
a native pf Buigaria^/^i^bo through afiectatibix 
of z»U aodjtQ shoi^v himself a gpod Saracen, 
rcprqached the Turks of the caravan for having 
allowed me to ,hç in their company, saying it 
was sinful in them to do so, who were returning; 
from, tibe holy , pilgrimage to Mecca^ In 
consequence, ihey notified to. me that we 
must separate, and I was obliged tQ set off 
for Bursa^ 

I departed, therefore, on the morrow, an 
hour before, day, with the aid of God, whp 
had hitherto conducted me. He now guide^ 
me so well, that I never asked my road more 
than oQceion the whole way, 

jOn entctingi^the town/ 1 met numbers c^ 
jçûmtiiç out to mçet the carayapi for 
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mich i§ thé èûstbin. The thdit tùtmâttàble 

• • • . 

]ook on it as à duty, and it constitutes a 
festival. Several of them, supposing I was 
one of the pilgrims, kissed my hand^ and 
robe. When I had entered the town, I waè 
greatly embarrassed, for I had come to a square 
that had four streets opening from it, and 
I knew not which to take. God again pointed 
out to me the right one, that which leads to 
the bazar, where the merchants reside with 
their merchaiidize. I addressed myself to the 

< 

first Christian I saw, and fortunately he 
happened to be one of the Espinolis of Genoa, 
the very person to whom Parvesin of Baruth 
had given me letters. 

He was much surprised to see nie, and 
conducted me to the house of a Florentine, 

r 

where 1 was lodged, as well as my horse. 

I remained there ten days, and employed 
that time in examining the town, being 
Conducted by the merchants, who took great 
pleasure in so doing 
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Qf all i^C towQ» in tbe possession of the 
Turks, this is the most consid^-able; It is cf 
great extent, cçrriies ofi considerable trade, and is 
situated at the foot; of thç north side of mount 
Oljimpus,, whqnce ftow§ a river ^hich, passiïig 
Ithrojagh the t^wn, divides itsdf into several 
brançhçs, forming, as it ^were, a number of 
small towns that make it look larger than it is. 

It is at Bursa that the turkish sultans^ are 

V 

l^uripd- There vq many handsoïâe buildings, 
an(^partiGularly a great number of hospitals^ 
among which there are four, where breads wine 
and mçat are i-equently distributed to the poor 
whq will accept of ihem for the sake of Godi 
At one of the extremities of the town, toward 
the west, ijs an handsome and vast castle, built 
•on an eminence that may well contain a 
thousand houses. There is also the palace of 
the sultan, which they told me was a very 
delightful place within side, having à garden 
and pretty pond. The prince had at that time 
fifty wiv£S ; andçhe often^ as they said, amuses 
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liimtelf in a boat with some bf them oh this 
piece of water. 

Bursa was also the residence of Camurat, 
bashaw, or, as we should say, governor or 
lieutenant of Turkey. He is a very brave 
man, the most active the Turk has, and the 
most able to conduct any enterprise, which 
qualities have been the principal cause of his 
elevation to this lieutenancy. 

I asked if he governed the country well, 
and if he knew how to make himself obeyed ? 
I was told that he was obeyed and respected 
like Amurath himself, and had for his salary 
fifty thousand ducats a-year ; and that, when 
the Turk went to war, he brought him, at his 
own expense, twenty thousand men ; but that 
he had likewise his pensioners, who in this case 
were bound to supply him at dieir charges, one 
with a thousand men, another with two, another 
with three thousand, and so on with the rest. 

There are in Bursa two bazars ; one where 
all sorts of silken stuffs, rich and brilliant 
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éiattaorids afe sold, great qUaiititles of pearls^ 
and cheap cotton cloth», and ai variety of 
other piçrçhandise^ the enumeration of which 
woulijl bç tiresome. In the other bazar, cotton 
and^\y|iite soap, are sold, arid constitute, a great 
art^l.e of c^njmerce* . - 

I saw also* in a market-house^ a îaûientable 
«îffht,— a public .sale of Christians for slaves, 
both men and women. The custom is to 
inakc thçRj sit.^oNvn.oà benches, and he who 
cornos to^ buy- sees only the face, the hands, and 
a little o£ the^rm of the females. I witnessed 
^t Pa^m^sçi^s-the sale of a young black girl, of 
hot niore. liian fifteen or sixteen years of age : 
s^e was led along^the streets quite naked» 
excepfinj^^the^ belly, xbc hinder parts» and a 
little below them» 

It was at Bursa that t eat. for the first time, 
caviare and olive oil. This food is only fit for 
Greeks, and when nothing better can be had. 
Some days after the return of Hoyai'bafach, 
I went to take leave of him, and to thank him 



for the meatis he had procured me c^contînum^ 
my journey to this place. I found him in the 
bazar, seated on an elevated stone bench, with 
many of the principal inhabitants of the town. 
The merchante had accompanied me in this 
visit : some of thpm, Florentines by nation, 
interested themsdhres on behalf of a Spaniard» 
who, having been a dave to the sultan, found 
means to escape from Egypt and come to 
Bursa* They begged I would take him with 
me. I carried him at my expense as far bs 
Constantinople, where I left him ; but I am 
persuaded be was a renegado, a»d I have never 
heaxti any thing of him since. 

Three Genoese had bought spices from 
Ûie merchants of the caravan, and intended 
carrying them to Pera, near Constantinople, 
and on the other side of the streights which 
we call the streights of St George, for sale. 
Wishing to take the advantage of theircompany, 
I waited for their departure, and for this reason 
staid at Bursa, for no one can pass this streight 
unless he be known. In this view, thej^ 
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procured me a letter from the governor, 
which I carried with me ; but it was useless, 
for I found means to cross with them. We 
set out together; but they made me, for 
greater security, buy a high red hat with a 
huvette of iron wire*, which I wore as far as 
Constantinople. 

On leaving Bursa, W'e travelled northward 
over a plain, watered by a deep river, which, 
about four leagues lower down, falls into the 
gulph between Constantinople and Gallipolk 
We had a day's journey among mountain», 
which wood and a clayey soil made very 
disagreeable. There was on the road a small 
tree bearing a fruit somewhat bigger than our* 
largest cherries, and of the shape and taste of 
strawberries, but a little acid. It is pleasant 
to eat ; but if a great quantity be eaten, it 
mounts to the head, and intoxicates. It is 
ripe in November and December f-. 

* Huvcttc, — ^ kind oi ornament worn on the hat. 
t From the description, it sçefbà tôhe die Arbutus Aodracha^^ 
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From the summit of the mountain, tho 
gulph of Gallipoli is visible; and, when w« 
had descended it, we entered a valley terminated 
by a very large lake, round which many houses 
are built. It was there I first saw turkish 
earpets made. I passed the night in this 
valley, which is viery fertile in rice. 

On pursuing our road, we came sometimes 
to mountains, valleys, pasture-lands, and great 
forests, which would be impossible to pass 
without a guide, and where the horses plunge 
80 deeply in the soil they can hardly extricate 
themselves. I believe, for my part, that this 
is the forest spoken of in the history of Godfrey 
of BouilloQ, which he had such diiSculty to 
traverse. 

I passed the night on the further side of it,, 
at a village within four leagues of Nicomedia, 
which is a large town, with a harbour for 
chipping, This harbour is called Lenguo^ and 
çomimences at the gulph of Constantinople^ 
and Ç«tçnd8 to tliç towp, where it is a bowrjsho^ 
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in . breadth. AU this country is difEcuIt 
to travel; but beyond Nicomedia, toward 
Constantinople, it is very fine, and tolerably 
good travelling. It is more peopled with 
Greeks than Turks; but these Greeks have 
a greater aversion to the latin Christians than 
the Turks themselves. 

I coasted the gulph of Constantinople, 
and, leaving the road to Nicea, a town 
situated to the northward near the Black Sea, 
I successively lodged at a village, in ruins, 
inhabited solely by Greeks, — then at another, 
near to Scutari, — and lastly at Scutari itself, 
on the streight, and opposite to Pera. 

The Turks guard this passage, and receive 
a toll from all who cross it. It has rocks that 
would make it easy of defence, if they were 
fortified. Men and horses can readily embark 
and disembark. My companions and I crossed 
in two greek vessels. The owners of my boat 
tPOk me for a Turk, and paid me great honours; 
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but when tbcy saw me, after landing, leave 
my horse at the gate of Pera to be taken care 
of, and inquire after a genoese merchant, named 
Christopher Parvcsin, to whom I had letters, 
they suspected I was a Christian. 

Two of them waited for me at the gate; 
and when I returned for my horse, they 
demanded more than I had agreed on for my 
passage, and wanted to cheat me. I believe 
they Would even have struck nie, had they 
dared : I had my sword and my good tarquais; 
but a genoese shoemaker, who lived hard by, 
coming to my aid, they were forced to retreat 
I mention this as a warning to travellers, who, 
like me, may have any thing to do with the 
Greeks. All those with whom I have had any 
concerns have only made me more suspicious, 
for 1 have found more probity in the Turks. 

These people love not the Christians of 
the roman persuasion, and the submission which 
they have $ince made to this church wa^ moee 
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through sdf-ittterftst than sincerity *. Therefore 
I have been told, that a little before I came to 
Constantinople, the pope, in a general council, 
had declared thetn schismatics and accursed^ 
and had devoted them to be the slaves oi 
slaves f. 

♦ In 143S Joho Paleol(^8 II. came to Italy to fornn^ 
an union between the greek and latin churches, which took 
place the ensiling year at the council of Florence. But this 
step, as la Brocquîèrc remarks, was, on the part of the emperor, 
but a political operation, dictated by interest, and without 
consequence. His dominions were then in so misemble a 
slated md htmself so hanaaicd by the Turks> that he was 
anxious to procure the aid of the Latins j and it was with this 
hope that he had come to inveigle the pope. This epocha, 
0f 143S, b of conséquence to our travels; for it proves, since 
la Brocquiire quotes it» that he published it posterior to that 
year. 

t A false fact. The general council that took place 
a little before be came to Constantinople was that of Basil iit 
1431, when, far from anadiematising and cursing the Greeks, 
it was occupied about their re-union. This pretended 
malediction was undoubtedly a report, which those who*were 
against this re-union spread abroad in Constantinople; and 
the traveller seems to have understood it by the expression, it 
wustcidme. 
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Pera îs a large town, inhabited by Greeks^ 
Jews and Genoese : the last are masters of it, 
under the duke of Milan, who styles himself 
Lord of Pera. It has a podestat and other 
officers, who govern it after their manner. 

A great commerce is carried on with the 
Turks; but the latter have a singular privilege, 
namely, that should any of their slaves run 
away, and seek an asylum in Pera, they must, 
be given up. 

The port is the handsomest of all I have 
seen, and I believe I may add, of any in the 
possession of the Christians, for the largest 
genoese vessels may lie alongside the quays; 
but as all the world knows this, I shall not 
say more. It, however, seems to me, that on 
the land side, and near the church, in the 
vicinity of the gate at the- extremity of the 
haven, the place is weak. 

I met at Pera an ambassador from the 
duke of Milan, named Sir Benedicto de 
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yourlirto. The duke, wanting the support of 
the emperor Sigismond against the Venetians, 
and seeing Sigismond embarrassed with the 
defence' of hiis kingdom of Hungary against 
the Turks, had sent an embassy to Amurath, 
to negotiate a peace between these two princes* 

Sir Benedicto, in honour of my lord of 
Burgundy, gave me a gracious reception. 
He even told me, that to do mischief to the 
Venetians, he had contributed to make them 
lose Salonicâ, taken from them by the Turks; 
and certainly in this he acted so much the 
worse, for I have since seen the inhabitants of 
Aàt town deny Jesos Christ, and embrace 
the toohammedan religion* 

JThere was also at Pera, a Neapolitan, 
called Peter of Naples, with whom I was 
acquainted. He isaid he was married in the 
country of Prester John, 'and made many 
efforts to induce me to go thither with him. 
I questioned him much respecting this country, 
and he told me many thipgs which I shall here 
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imert; but I know not whether what he said he 
the truth, and shall not therefore warrant any 
part of it *♦ 

Two days after my arrival at Pera, I 
crossed the haven to Constantinople, to visit 
that city. It is large and spacious» having the 
form of a triangle': one side is bouncfed by the 
straights of St George, — another, tçfward the 
south, by the bay, which extends as far as 
Gallipoli, and on the north side is the pork. 

- There are, it is said, three large towns 
on the earth, each inclosing seven hills, — 
Rome, Constantinople and Antioch. Rosae 
is, I think, larger and more compact thvi 
Constantinople. As. for Antioch» as I only saw 
it when passing by, I cannot speoJc of ijts size : 



* The manner in wkich our traveller here aonoiiace» 
the relation of the Neapolitan shows how little he believed it ; 
and in this, his usual good sense does not forsake him. This 
cecital is» in fact» but a lissoe of absurd &b]es» and revolting 
marvelsi undeserving to be quoted» although they may generally 
he found in authors of those times. We shall omit diem» and 
let the txaveller continue his narration. 
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its hills, however, appeared to me higher than 
those of the two others. 

They estimate the circuit of the city of 
Constantinople at eighteen miles, a third of 
which is on the land side toward the west. It 
k well inclosed with walls, particularly on the 
land side. This extent, estimated at six miles 
from one angle to the other, has likewise a deep 
ditch, * en glacis/ excepting for about two 
hundred paces at one of its extremities, near 
the palace called la Blaquerne. I was assured 
that the Turks had failed in their attempt to 
take the town at this weak part. Fifteen or 
twenty feet in front of this ditch, is a false bray 
of a good and high wall.^ At the two extremities 
of this line, were formerly handsome palaces 
which, if we may judge from their present ruins, 
were also very strong. I was told they had 
been destroyed by' an emperor, when taken 
prisoner by the Turks and in danger of 
his life. The conqueror insisted on hia 
surrendering Constantinople, and^ in case of 
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refusal, threatened to put him to death. The 
other replied, that he preferred death to the 
disgrace of afflicting Christendom by so great 
a loss, and that his death would be nothing in 
comparison. When the Turk saw he could 
gain nothing by this means, he offered him his 
liberty on condition that the square in front of 
St Sophia should be demolished, with the two 
palaces. His project was, thus to >veaken tho 
town, that he might the more easily take it« 
The emperor accepted his offers, the proof of 
which exists at this day. 

Constantinople is formed of many separate 
parts, so that it contains several open spaces to 
a greater extent than those built on. The 
largest vessels can anchor under its walls as at 
Pera : it has beside a small harbour in the 
interior, capable of containing three or four 
galleys. This is situated to the southward, 
near a gate, where a hillock is pointed out 
composed of bones of the Christians, who 
lifter tbQ conc[uests pf Jerusalem apd Acre, by 
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Godfrey of Bouillon, were returning by this 
streight. When the Greeks had ferried them 
over, they conducted them to this place, which 
is remote and secret, where they were murdered. 
The whole, although a very numerous body, 
would have thus perished, had not a page 
found means to re-cross to Asia, and inform 
them of the danger that awaited them. On 
this, they spread themselves on the shores 
of the Black Sea ; and from them are said 
to be descended those rude Christians whp 
inhabit that part of the country, — Circassians, 
Mingrelians, Ziques, Cothlans and Anangats. 
But as this is an old story, I know of it no 

more than what was told me. 

' » 

The city has many handsome churches ; 
but the most remarkable and principal is that 
of St Sophia, where the patriarch resides, with 
others of the rank of canons. It is of a circular 
shape, situated near the eastern point, andformed 
of three different parts, — one subterraneous, 
another above the ground, and a third over 
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Ùxat, Forttierly it was surrounded by ctottter^ 
and was three miles, as they say, in circumference* 
It is now of smaller extent^ and only three 
cloisters remain, all paved^ and incrusted with 
squares of white marble, and ornamented with 
large columns of various colours*. The 
gates are remarkable for their breadth and 
height, and are of brass. 

This church, they say, possesses one of 
the robes of our Lord, — the end of the lance 
that pierced his side, — the sponge that was 
offered him to drink from,— and the reed that 
was put into his hand. I can only say, that 
behind the choir, I was shewn the gridiron on 
which St Laurenct was broiled, — and a large 
stone, in the shape of a wash-stand, on which, 

they say, Abraham gave the angels to e^ 

•♦ 

* Two of these galleries, or porticos, called by our 
author cloisters, as well as the columns, still subsist. Hiese 
last are formed of different materials, porphyry, granile, 
marble, &c.; and this is the reason why the traveller, not 
being a natuialist, represents them as being of various 
colours. 
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Mrhrà diey were going tx> (kstrby Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

/ 1 was curious to witness the manner of the 
Greeks performing divine service, and vment to 
St Sophia on a day when the patriarch oiSiciated. 
The emperor was presmit, accompanied by his 
wife, his mother, and brott^r, the despot of 
the Morea ^. A mystery was represented, the 
subject of which was the three youths^ whom 
Nebnchadnezzar had ordered to be thrown into 
the fiery furnace f. 

The empress, daughter to the emperor of 
Trebisoi^e, seemed very handsome ; but, as 1 
was at a distance, I wished to have a nearer 
view, — and I was also desirous to see how she 

* This emperor was John Paleologus II. — ^his brother 
Demetrius, despot or prince of the Peloponesus, — his motheif 
Ireoe,^ daughter to Constantine Dragasési sovereign of 2u small 
country in Macedonia, — his wife Maria Comnenes, daughter 
to Alexis, emperor of Trebisonde. 

t These devout farcer were then as common in the 
greek church as in the latin. They were called * Mysteries' 
in France ; and this is the name given by our traveller to the 
«ne he s^w in St Sophia* 
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mounted her horse; for it was thus she had 
come to the church, attended only by two 
ladies, three old men, ministers of state, and 
three of that species of men to whose guard 
the Turks entrust their wives. On coming 
out of St Sophia, she went into an adjoining 
house to. dine, which obliged me to wait until 
she returned to her palace, and consequently tor 
pass the whole day without eating or drinking. 
At length she appeared. A bench was brought 
forth, and placed near her horse, which was 
sup»b, and had a magnificent saddle. When 
she had mounted the bench, one of the old men 
took the long mantle she wore, passed to the 
opposite side of the horse, and held it in his 
hands extended as high as he could : during 
this, she put her foot in the stirrup, and bestrode 
the horse like a man. When she was in her 
seat, the old man cast the mantle over her 
shoulders ; after which one of those long hats, 
with a point, so common in Greece, was given 
to her: it was ornamented at one of the 
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extremities with three golden plumes, and wa» 
very becoming. 

I was so near that I was ordered to fall 
back, and consequently had a full view of her. 
She wore in her cars broad and flat rings, set 
with several precious stones, especially rubies. 
She looked young and fair, and handsomer 
than when in church. In one word, I should 
not have had a fault to find with her, had she 
not been painted, and assuredly she had not 
any need of it. 

The two ladies mounted their horses at 
the same time that she did : they were both 
handsome, and wore, like her, mantles and 
hats. The company returned to the palace 
of la Blaquerne. 

In the front of St Sophia is a large 
and handsome square, surrounded with walls 
like a palace, where games were performed in 
ancient times*. I saw the brother of the 

* The Greek Hippodrome, — ât present the Atmeidan 
•f th9 Turks. 

6 Q 
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emperor» the despot of the Morea» exercismg 
himself there, with a score of other horsemen. 
Each had a bow, and they galloped along 
the inclosure, throwing their hats before 
them, which, when they had passed, they 
shot at ; and he who with his arrow pierced 
his hat, or was nearest to it, was esteemed 
the most exp^t. This exercise they had 
adopted from the Turks, and was one of 
which they were endeavouring to make 
themselves masters. 

On this side, near the point of the angle, 
is the beautiful church of St George, which 
has, fronting Turkey in Asia, a tower at the 
narrowest part of the streights. 

On the other side, to the westward^ is a 
very high square column, with characters 
traced on it, and bearing on the summit an 
equestrian statue of Cons^ntine in bronze. 
He holds a sceptre in his left hand, with his 
right extended towards Turkey in Asia, and 
the road to Jerusalem, as if to denote that the 
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whole of that country was under his government. 
Near this column are three others, placed in â 
line, and of one single piccfe, bearing three gilt 
horses, now at Venice *. 

In the pretty church of the Panthéacrator, 
occupied by greek monks, who are what we 
should call in France Grey Franciscan Friars, 
I was shewn a stone or table of divers colours, 
which Nicodemus had caused to be cut to be 
jplaced on his tomb, and which he made use of 
to lay out the body of our Lord, when he 
took him down from the cross. During this 
operation, the virgin was weeping over the 
body ; but her tears, instead of remaining on 
it, fell on the stone, and they are all now to be 
seen upon it. I at first took them for drops of 
wax, and touched them with my hand, and 
then bended down to look at them horizontally, 
and against the light, when they seemed to me 
like drops of congealed water. This is a thing 

♦ Thtrç ^rç four, — and «ow at Pwîs. 
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that may have been seen by many persons at 
well as myself. 

In the same church are the tombs of 
Constantine and of St Helena, his mother, 
raised each about eight feet high on a column, 
having its summit terminated in a point, cut 
into four sides, in the fashion of a diamond. 

It is reported that the Venetians, while in 
power at Constantinople, took the body of 
St Helena from its tomb, and carried it to 
Venice, where they say it is now entire:^ It is 
added, that they attempted the same thing in 
regard to the body of Constantine, but could 
not succeed ; and this is probable enough, for 
to this day two broken parts are to be seen, 
M^here they made the attempt. The two tombs 
»re of red jasper. 

In the church of St Apostola is shewn 
the broken shaft of the column to which our 
jSaviour was fastened when he was beaten with 
rods, by order of Pilate. This shaft, longer 
th^n thç height pf a piap, is of the ^me stonç 



with the two others that I have seen, at Rome 
and at Jerusalem ; but this exceeds in size the 
other two put together. 

There are likewise in the same church, in, 
wooden coffins, many holy bodies, very entire, 
and any one that chooses may see them. One 
of them had his head cut off, and that of 
another saint has been given him. The Greeks, 
however, have not the like devotion that we 
have for these relics. It is the same in respect 
to the stone of Nicodemus and the pillar of our 
Lord, — which last is simply inclosed by planks, 
and placed upright near one of the columns on 
the right hand of the great entrance at the front 
of the church. 

Among the fine churches, I shall mention 
one more ,as remarkable, namely that called La 
Blaquerne,/rom being near the imperial palace^ 
which, although sm^U and badly roofed, has 
paintings, with a pavement and incrustations 
pf marble. I doubt not but there may be 

4 

pthers. worthy of notice, but I was unable t^ 
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visit them all. The latin merchants ha;ve oi:^ 
situated opposite to the pass^ to Pera, where 
mass, after the roman manner, is daily said. 

There are merchants from all nations 
in this town, — ^but none so powerful as the 
Venetians, who have a bailiflf that regulates 
all their affairs^ independent of the emperor 
and his ofBcers. This privilege they have 
enjoyed for a long time*. It is even said, 
that they have twice by their galleys saved 
the town from the Turks ; but, for my part, 
I believe that God has spared it, more for the 
holy relics it contains than for any thing else* 
The Turks have also an officer to superintend 
their commerce, who, like the Venetian bailiff, 
is independent of the emperor : they have even 
the privilege, that if one of their slaves shall 
run away, and take refuge within the city, on 
their demanding him, the emperor is bound to 
give him up. 

* Since die conquest of the east by the Latins in 1 2Q4,, 
ifi, v^ch cOQi^est diQ Yenotiai» greatly contribute^ 
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This prince must be undçr great subjection 
to the Turks, sincq he pays him, as I am told^ 
a tribute of ten thousand ducats annually ; and 
this sum is only for Constantinople, for beyond 
that town he possesses nothing but a ca^tl* 
situated three leagues to the norths and in 
Greece a small city called Salubria. 

I was lodged with a catalonian merchant; 
who having told one of the officers of the 
palace that I was attached to my lord of 
Burgundy, the emperor caused me tobe swked 
if it were true that the duke had taken the 
Pucelle d'Qrleans, which the Greeks would 
scarcdy believe. I told them truly how the 
Xnatter had passed, at which they were greatly 
astonished *• 

• The Pucelle having bravely fought the English and 
die duke of Burgundy, leagued against France, had been 
made prisoner in 1430, by an officer of Jean de Luxembourg, 
the duke's general, and, being afterward sold by Jean to the 
English, was burnt by them the following year. This 
atrocious vengeance had resounded diroughout Europe. At 
Const2uitinople, public rumour had attributed it to the duke ; 
but the Greeks would not believe that a Cluistian prince could 
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The merchants informed me, that oil 
Candlemas-day there would be a solemn 
service performed in the afternoon, similar 
to what we perform on that day, and they 
conducted me thither. The emperor was 
at one end of the hall, seated on a cushion. 
The empress saw the ceremony from a window 
in an upper apartment» The chaplains who 
chaunt the service are strangely ornamented 
and dressed: they sing the service by heart, 
* selon leurs dois.' 

Some days after, they carried me to see a 
feast given on account of the marriage of one 
of the emperor's relations. There was a 
tournament after the manner of the country, 
but which appeared very strange to me. 

I will describe it. In the middle of a 
square, they had planted, like to a quintany, 
a large pole, to which was fastened a plank 
three feet wide, and five feet long. Forty 

have been capable of such an atrocity, which seemed to tbem, 
s^ys our author^ as something impossible. 
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cavaliers advanced to this spot, without anjr 
arms or armour whatever but a short stick* 
They at first amused themselves by running 
after each other, which lasted for about half 
an hour, — then from sixty to fourscore rods 
of Alder were brought, of the thickness and 
length of those we use for thatching. The 
bridegroom first took one, arid set off full 
gallop toward the plank, to break it: as it 
shook in his hand, he broke it with ease, 
when shouts of joy resounded^ and the 
instruments of music, namely nacaires, like 
those of the Turks, began to play. Each 
of the other cavaliers broke their wands in 
the same manner. Then the bridegroom 
tied two of them together, which in truth 
were not top strong, and broke them without 
being wounded *. Thus ended the feast, apd 

* La Brocquière must have thought these justings 
ridiculous» from being accustomed to our tournaments, where 
the knightSy cased in iron, fought with swords» lances and 
battle^xes, and when» very frequendy» men were killed» 
wounded, or trodden uoder fbpt by the horses. Thi$ has 
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every one returned to his home safe and sounds 
The emperor and empress had been spectators 
of it from a window. 

My intentions were to leave Constantinople 
with this sir Benedict de Fourlino, who, as I 
have said^had been sent ambassador to the Turk 
by the duke of Milan. There was a gentleman 
named Jean Visconti, and seven other persons 
in his company, with ten led horses; for when 
a traveller passes dirough Greece, he must 
absolutely carry every necessary with him. 

I departed from Constantinople the 23d 
January 1433, and first came to the pass of 
Rigory, which was formerly tolerably strong : 
it is formed in a valley through which runs an 
arm of the sea, twenty miles long. There was 
a towCT, but the Turks have destroyed it. In 
this place, there remain a bridge, a causeway and 
a greek village* In the way to Constantinople 
by land, there is but this pass, and another 

made hkn twice say, that in this justing with sticks no one 
was wounded. 
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lower down, still more dangerous, on a river 
which there discharges itself into the sea. 

From Rigory I went to Thiras, inhabited 
also by Greeks : it has been a good town, and 
a pass as strong as the preceding one, from 
being formed in like manner by the sea« Àt 
each end of the bridge, there was a large tower; 
but tower and town, all have been destroyed 
by the Turks. 

I went from Thiras to Salubria. Thia 
town, two days journey from Constantinople, 
is situated on the gulph, that extends from 
this place as far as 'Galiipoli, and has a small 
harbour* The Turks could never take it^ 
although it is not strong toward the sea« It 
belongs to the emperor, as well as the wholq 
country hitherto ; but this country is completely 
ruined, and has but poor villages, 

Thence I came to Chorleu, formerly 
considerable,-^estroyed by the Turks, and 
now inhabited by them and Greeks^— Next to 
Chorleu is Misterio^ a sm^U inclosed place. 
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Inhabited only by Greeks, — with one single 
Turk, to whom his prince has given it. 

From Misterio we came to Pirgasy, where 
there are none but Turks. The walls have 
been thrown down. — Zambry is the next place 
to Pirgasy, and is equally destroyed. 

We next came to Adrianople, a large 
commercial town, very populous, and situated 
on a great river called the Mariza, six days 
journey from Constantinople. This is the 
Strongest town possessed by the Turk in 
Greece, and here he chiefly resides. The 
lieutenant or governor of Greece lives h«re 
also; and many merchants from Venice, 
Catalonia, Genoa apd Florence are likewise 
residents. The country from Constantinople 
hither is good, and well water^cd, — but thinly 
peopled, having fertile vallies that produce 
every thing but wood. 

The Turk was at Lessère *, a large town 
in Pyrre, near to Pharsalia, where the decisive 

m 

* Q. if not Larissa (Seres), in Phrygia.. 
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battle was fought between Caesar and Pompey, 
and sir Benedict took the road thither to wait 
on him. We crossed the Mariza in a boat, and 
shordy after met fifty women of the Turk's 
seraglio, attended by about sixteen eunuchs, 
who told us they were escorting them to 
Adrianople, whither their master proposed 
soon following them. 

We came to Dymodique *, a good town^ 
inclosed with a double wall. It is defended on 
one side by a river, and on the other by a large 
and strong castle, constructed on an elevation 
which is almost round, and which may contain 
within its extent three hundred houses. In the 
castle is a dungeon, wherein I was told the Turk 
keeps his treasure. 

From Demetica, we came to Ypsala -f- : 
it has been a tolerable town, but is totally 
destroyed. I crossed the Mariza a second time. 
It is two days jqurney from Adrianople, and 

♦ Q. Demetica. 

t 9* ^P*^'^^ 
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the country throughout wa$ marshy, aod 
difficult for the horses. 

Ay ne *, beyond Ypsala» is on the sea*shore, 
and at the mouth of the Marba, which at this 
place is full two miles wide. When Troy 
flourished, this was a powerful city, and had 
a king : at pressent, its lord is brother to the 
lord of Matelin, and tributary to the Turk. 

On a circular hillock is the tomb of 
Polydore, the youngest of the sons of Priam, 
The father had sent this son, during the siege 
of Troy, to the king of Eno with much 
treasure ; but, after the destruction of Troy, 
the king, as much through fear of the Greeks 
as the wish to possess this treasure, put the 
young prince to death. 

At Eno, I <:rossed the Mariza in a large 
vessel, and came to Maori, another maritime 
town to the westward of the first, and inhabited 
by Turks and Greeks. It is near to the island 
of Samandraf, which belongs to the lord 

* £oo« f Q* SamQtfaraki. 
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of £no^ and seems to have been formerly 
considerable : at present, the whole of it is in 
ruins, excepting a part of the castle. 

Caumissin, whether we came next, after 
having traversed a mountain, has gopd wall9, 
which make it sufficiently strong, although it 
is small. It is situated on a brook, in a fine 
fiat country, inclosed by mountains to the 
westward ; and this plain extends, for five or 
six days journey, to Lessère. 

Missy was equally strong, and well 
fortified; but part of its walls are thrown 
down, and every thing within is destroyed: 
it is uninhabited. 

Peritoq, an ancient town, and formerly 
considerable, is seated on a gulph which runs 
inland about forty miles, beginning at Monte 
Santo, where are such numbers of monks» 
Greeks are the inhabitants, and it is defended 
by good walls, which have, however, many 
breaches in them« Thence to Lessère, the 
road leads over an extensive plain. It was 
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near Lcssère^ they say, that the grand batd» 
of Pharsalia was fought. 

We did not proceed to this last town; 
for hearing the Turk was on the road, we 
waited for him at Yamgbatsar, a village 
constructed by his subjects. When he travels, 
his escort consists of four or five hundred horse ; 
but as he is passionatdy fond of hawking, the 
greater part of this troop was composed of 
falconers and goshawk-trainers, a people that 
are great favourites with him ; and it is said, 
that he keeps more than two thousand of 
them. Having this passion, he travels very 
short days journies, which are to him more an 
object of amusement and pleasure. 

He entered Yamgbatsaf in a shower of 
rain, having only fifty horsemen attending 
him and a dozen archers, his slaves, walking 
on foot before him. His dress was a robe of 
crimson velvet, lined with sable, and on his 
head he wore, like the Turks, a red hat : tp 
save himself from the rain^ he had thrown 
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over this robe another, in the manner of a • 
mantle, after the fashion of the country. 

He was encamped in a pavilion which 
had been brought with him ; for lodgings are 
nowhere to be met with, nor any provision, 
except in the large towns, so that travellers 
are obliged to carry all things with them. 
He had numbers of camels and other beasts 
of burden fc 

In the afternoon he came out of his 
pavilibn to go to the bath, and I saw him at 
my ease* He was on horseback, with the 
same hat and crimson fobe, attended by six 
persons on foot. I heard him speak to his 
attendants, and he seemed to have a deep 
toned voice. He is about twenty-eight or 
thirty years old, and is already very fat. 

The ambassador seat oïie of his attendants 
to ask him, if he could have an audience, and 
present him the gifts he had brought. He 
made answer, that being flow occupied with 
his pleasures, he would jiot listen to any 

I I 



thattérs of business ; that^ besides, his bashaws 
were absent; that the ambassador must wait 
for them, or return to Adrianople. 

Sir Benedict accepted the latter proposal, 
and, consequently, we returned to Caumissin, 
whence having repassed the mountain I have 
spoken of, we entered a road formed between 
two high rocks, and through them flows a river. 
A strong castle, called Coloung, had been 
built on one of these rocks, for its defence, 
but it is now in ruins. The mountain is partly 
covered with wood, and is inhabited by a 
wicked race of assassins. 

At length we arrived at Trajanc^oly, a 
town built by the emperor Trajan, Who did 
many things worthy of record. He was the 
son of the founder of Adrianople; and the 
Saracens say, that he had an ear like to that of 
a sheep *. This town was very large, near to 

* Trajanopoly vfzs not so called from having been 
built by Trajan, but because he died there. It existed befora 
his time, and was named Sdinunte. 
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the sea and the Mariza; but now nothing 
is seen but ruins, with a few inhabitants. 
A mountain rises to the east of it, and the sea 
lies on the south. One of its baths bears the 
name of Holy Water. 

Further on is Vyra, an ancient castle^ 
demolished in many places. A Greek told 
me the church had three hundred canons 
attached to it. The choir is still remaining» 
but the Turks have converted it into a mosque. 
They have also surrounded the castle with a 
considerable town, inhabited by them and 
Greeks. It is seated on a mountain, near the 
Mariza. 

On leaving Vyra, we met the lieutenant 
of Greece, whom the Turk had sent for, and 



Aiàan vru not the fisufaer of Tmjan, bvt Us adopted 
son, andy in this right, became his successor. 

Adrianople was not founded by Adrian. An 
eardiquake had ruined it, and he ordered it to be rebuilt, and 
gave it his name. Such errors are excusable in an audior of 
the fifteendi century. As fpr the sheep's ear, he speaks of it 
as a Saracenic fable. 
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lie was on his road to hirp with a troop of 
ono hundred and twenty horse. He is a 
handsome man, a native of Bulgaria, and 
had been the slave of his master; but as he 
has the talent of drinking hard, the prince 
gave him the government of Greece, with 5 
revenue of fifty thousand ducats. 

Demetica, on my return, appeared much 
larger and handsomer than I thought it the 
first time ; and if it be true that the Turk has 
there deposited his treasure, he is certainly in 
the right to do so. 

We were forced to wait eleven days ia 
Adrianople. At length he arrived, on the 
first day of Lent. The mufti, who is with 
them what the pope is to us, went out to meet 
him, accompanied by the principal persons of 
the town, who formed a long procession. He 
was alre^i^y nçar the town when they met him, 
but had halted to take some refreshment, and 
hiad sent forward part of his attendants. He did 
PQt make his entry until nightrfaiU, 
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During my stay, at Adrianople, I had 
the opportunity of making acquaintance with 
several persons who had resided at his court, 
and consequently knew him well, and who 
told me many particulars about him. In the 
first place, as I have seen him frequently, 
I shall say that he is a little, short, thick man, 
with the physiognomy of a Tartar. He has 
a broad and brown face, high cheek bones, 
a round beard, a great and crooked nose, 
with^ little eyes ; but they say he is kind, good, 
generous, and willingly gives away lands and 
money. 

His revenues are two millions and a half 
of ducats, including twenty-five thousand 

■ 

received as tribute-money*. Besides, when 
he raises an arnty, it not only costs him 
nothing, but he gains by it; for the troops 



♦ There must be here an error of the copyist, for 
25,000 ducats as tribute is too small a sum. We shall see, 
further on, that the despot of Servia paid annually 50,00Q 
fpr himself alonç. 
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that are brought him from Turkey in Europe, 
pay at Gallipoli, the comarch, which is three 
9spers for each man, and five for each horse. 
It is the same at the passage of the Danube. 
Whenever his soldiers go on an expedition» 
and make a capture of slaves, he has the 
right of choosing one out of every five. He 
is nevertheless thought not to love war, and 
this seems to me well founded. He has, in fact, 
hitherto met with such trifling resistance from 
Christendom that, were he to employ all his 
power and wealth on this object, it would be 
easy for him to conquer great part of it*. His 



* The suhan mentioned here under die name of 
entourât Bey» is Amuiadi II. one of die most celebrated of 
the ottoman princes. History records many of his victories, 
iivhich aire iadee,d for the most part posterior to the account of 
pur tiaveller. If he did not conquer more, it wa3 owing to 
having Huniade or Scanderbeg opposed to him. But his glory 
^as eclipsed by that of his son, the famous Mohammed IL 
tdie terror of Christians, ^d «unuj^ifd by his poimtrymea 
^ the great,' who twenty years after this po'iod, in 14^39 
took Constantinople^ and 4esU'(^ed VfU^K Ut^ içqisûnfiil of 
tbe greek empire* 
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fôvourité pleasures are hunting suid hawking t 
and he has, as they say, upwards of a thousand 
hounds, and two thousand trained hawks of 

different sorts, of which I have seen very 

# 

many. 

He loves liquor, and those who drink 
hard : «s for himself, he can easily quaff oflT 
from ten to twelve gondils of wine,, which 
amount to six or seven quarts*. When he 
has drunk much, he becomes generous, and 
distributes his great gifts: lus attendants^ 
therefore, are very happy when they hear him 
caU for wine, l^st year, a Moor took it into X 
his head to preach to him on this subject, 
admonishing him that wine was forbidden by 
the prophet, and that those who drank it 
were not good Saracens. The only answer 
the prince gave was to order him to prison : 

* The quarte, so called from being the fourth part of 
the chenet, which contained four pots and one french pint. 
The pot held two pints, consequently the quarte made two 
bottles more than half a septier ; and twelve gondils made 
twenty-three bottles. 
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he then banished him his territories, with cxrdera 
never again to set hb foot on them. 

He unites, to his love for women, à taste 
for boys, and has three hundred of the former 
and about thirty of the latter, which he prefers, 
and when they arc grown up he recompenses 
them with rich presents and lordships. : One 

^ 

of thenf) he married to a si^ti^r of his, with an 
annual income of 25,000 ducats/ 

Some persons estimate his /treasure at 
half a million of ducats, others at a million. 
This is exclusive of his plate, hijs slaves, the 
jewels for his women, which last article is 
estimated ajone at a nuUion of gold. • I am 
convinced, that if he would for one year 
abstain from thus giving away blindly, and 
hold his hand, he would lay by a milUon of 
ducats without wronging any one. 

Every now and then he makes great and 
remarkable examples of justice, which procures 
him perfect obedience at home and abroad. 
He likewise knows how to keep his country 
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in an excellent state of defence, without 
oppressing his turkish subjects by taxes ot 
other modes of extortion. 

His houshold is composed of five thousand 
persons, as well horse as foot î but in war-time 
he does not augment their pay, so that he does 
not expend more than in time of peace, contrary 
to what happens in other nations* 

His principal officers are three bashaws, 
or visir bashaws. The visir is a counsellor,—*- 
the bashaw a sort of chief, or lieutenant. These 
three have the charge of all that concerns 
himself or his houshold, and no one can speak 
with him but through them. When he is in 
Greece, the lieutenant of Greece has the 
superintendance of the army, — and when in 

4 

Turkey, the lieutenant of Turkey. 

He has given away great possessions, but 
he may resume them at pleasure. Besides, 
those to whom they have been given, are 
bound to serve him in war, with a certain 
number of troops, at their own expense. 

K K 
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It is thus that Greece annually sup^^kft 
him with thirty thousand men, whom he may 
lead whither he pleases, — ^and Turkey ten 
thousand, for whom he only finds provisipns. 
Should he want a more considerable army, 
Greece alone, as they tell me, can then furnish 
him with one hundred and twenty thousand 
more ; but he is obliged to pay for these. The 
pay is five aspers for the infantry, and eight for 
the cavalry. 

I have, however, heard, that of these 
hundred and twenty thousand, there was but 
half, that is to say, the cavalry» that wen: 
properly equipped, and well armed with 
tarquais and sword : the rest were composed 
of men on foot miserably accoutred, — some 
having swords without bows, others without 
swords, bows, or any arms whatever, many 
having only staves. It is the same with die 
infantry supplied by Turkey, one half armed 
with staves. This turkish iirfantry is nevertheless 
more esteemed than the greek, and considered 
as better soldiers. 
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Other persons, whose testimony I regard 
as authentic, have since told me, that the troops 
Turkey is obliged to furnish, when the prince 
wants to form an army, amount to thirty 
thousand men, and those from Greece to twenty» 
without including two or three thousand slaves 
of his own, whom he arms well. 

Among these slaves are many Christians; 
and there are likewise numbers of them among 
the troops fromi Greece, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
and' from other countries. In the last army 
from Greece, there were three thousand Servian 
horse, which the despot of the province had 
sent under the command of one of his sons. 
It was with great regret that these people came 
to serve him, but they dared not refuse. 

The bashaws arrived at Adrianople three 
days after their lord, bringing with them part 
of his people and hi& baggage. This baggage 
consists of about a hundred camels, and two 
hundred and fifty mules and sumpter horses* 
as the nation does not use waggons* 
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Sir Benedict was impatient to have ad 
audience, and made inquiries of the bashaws 
if he could see the prince : their answer was a 
negative. The reason of this refusal was, that 
they had been drinking wifh him, and wero 
all intoxicated. They, however, sent on the 
morrow to the ambassador to let him know 
they were visible, when he instantly waited on 
each with his presents; for such is the custom 
of the country, that no one can speak to them 
without bringing something: even the slaves 
who guard their gates are not exempted from 
it. I accompanied him on this visit. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, 
he was informed that he might come to the 
palace. He instantly mounted his hbrsc to go 
thither with his attendants, and I joined the 
company ; but we were all on foot, he alone 
being on horseback. 

In front of the court, we found a great 
number of men and horses. The gate was 
guardçd by about thirty slaves, under tbQ 
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command of a chief, armed with staves. 
Should any person offer to enter without 
permission, they bid him retire ; if he persist, 
they drive him away with their staves. 

What we call the court of the king, the 
Turks call * porte du seigneur/ Every time 
the prince receives a message or an embassy, 
which happens almost daily, * il fait porte.* 
^ Faire porte,' is for him the same as when 
our kings of France hold royal state and 
open court, although there is much difference 
between the two ceremonies, as I shall presenltly 
show. 

When the ambassador had entered, they 
made him sit down near the gate, with many 
other persons who were waiting for the prince 
to quit his apartment and hold his court. Thq 
three bashaws first entered, with the governor 
of Greece and others of the great lords. His 
chamber looked into a very large court : the 
governor went thither to wait for him. — At 
kngth he appeared. His dress was, as usual, 
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a crimson satin robe, over which he had, by 
way of mantle, another of green figured satin, 
lined with sable. His young boys accompanied 
him, but no further than to the entrance of the 
apartment, when they returned. There was 
nobody with him but a small dwarf, and two 
young persons who acted the part of fools *. 

He walked across an angle of the court to 
a gallery, where a seat had been prepared for 
him. It was a kind of couch covered with 
velvet, with four or five steps to mount to it. 
He seated himself on it, like to our taylors 
when they are going to work, and the three 
bashaws took their places a little way firom him. 
The other officers, who on these days make 
part of the attendants, likewise entered the 
gallery, and posted themselves along the walls 
as far from him as they could. Without, 



"^ Having fools was a very ancient custom at the 
eastern courts. It had been introduced by the crois^ders to 
the courts of Chiistian ptinces, and was continued at that of 
France until the reign of Louis XIV, 
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but fronting him, were twenty wallachiah 
gentlemen seated, who had been detained by 
him as hostages for the good conduct of their 
countrymen. Within this apartment were 
placed about a hundred dishes of tin, each 
containing a piece of mutton and rice. 

When all were placed, a lord from Bosnia 
was introduced, who pretended that the crown 
of that country belonged to him, and came in 
consequence to do homage for it to the Turk, 
and ask succour from him against the present 
kmg. He was conducted to a seat near the 
bashaws; and when his attendants had made 
their appearance, the ambassador from Milan 
was sent for. 

He advanced, followed by his presents, 
which were set down near the tin dishes. 
Persons appointed to receive them raised them 
above their heads, as high as they could, that 
the prince and his court might see them. 
While this was passing, sir Benedict walked 
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slowly toward the gallery. À person of 

distinction came to introduce him. 

On entermg, he made, a reverence without 

* 

taking off the bopnet from his head, and when 

near the steps of the couch he made another 

very low one. The prince then rose, descended 

two steps to come nearer to the ambassador, 

and took him by the hand. The ambassador 

wished to kiss his hand, but he refused it ; and 

by means of a jew interpreter, who understood 

the turkish and Italian languages, asked how 

his good brother and neighbour the duke of 

Milan was in health. The ambassador having 

replied to this question, he was conducted to a 

seat near the Bosnian, but walking backwards, 

with his face toward the prince, according to 

ft 

the custom of the country. 

The prince waited to reseat himself, until 
the ambassador had sitten down: then the 
different officers on duty who were in the 
apartment sat down on the floor, — and the 
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peï^on who had introduced thé ambassador 
went to seek for us his attendants, and placed 
us near the Bosnians # 

In the mean time, a silken napkin was 
attached to the prince, and a round piece 
of thin red leather was placed before him, for 
their usage is to feat only from table-coverings 
of leather, then some dressed meat was brought 
to him in two gilded dishes. When he was 
served, his officers went and took the tin 
dishes I have spoken of, and distributed them 
to the persons in the hall, one dish among 
four. There was in each a piece of mutton, 
and some clear rice, but neither bread nor any 
thing to drink, I saw, however, in a corner 
of the court a high buffet with shelves, which 
Jhad some little plate on them, and at the foot 
was a large silver vase, in the shape of a drinking 
cup, which I perceived many to drink out of, 
but whether water or wine I know not. . j 

With regard to the meat on the dishes, 
some tasted of it, others not ; but before all 

L L 



Wbre served, k was necessary to take away, for 
the prince had not been inclined to eat. He 
never takes any thing in public, and there are 
very few persons who can boast of having 
heard him speak, or of having seen him eat 
or drink. 

On his going away, the muâciaœ, who 
Were placed in the court near the bufiet, began 
to play. They .played on instroments, and 
sung songs that celebrated the heroic actions 
of turkish warriors. Vfhea those in the gallery 
heard any thing that pleased them, they shouted, 
after their manner, most horrid cries. Being 
ignorant on what they were playing, I went 
into the court, and saw they were stringed 
instruments, and of a lai^ size. 

The musicians entered the apartment, 
and eat whatever they could find. At lœgth 
the meat was taken away when every one rose 
tip, and the ambassador retired without having 
said a word respecting his emt^ssy, which k 
never custcsnaiy at a first audience. 
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There is also, another custom, that when 
an ambassador has been presented to the prince, 
this latter, until he shall have given him his 
answer, sends him wherewith to pay his daily 
expenses, and the sum is two hundred aspers^ 
On the morrow, therefore, one of the officers 
of the treasury, the same who had conducted 
sir Benedict to the court, came to him with 
the above sum. Shortly after, the slaves who 
guarded the gate came for what is usually ^ 
given them : they are, however, satisfied with 
a little. 

On the third day, the bashaws let the 
ambassador know, they were ready to learn 
from him the subject of his embassy. He 
immediately went to the court, and I 
accompanied him ; but the prince had closed 
his audience, and was just retired, and only 
the three bashaws, with the Beguelar or 
governor of Greece were now remaining^ 
When we had passed the gate, we found these 
four seated on a piece of wood that happened 
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to be withoutside of the gallery. They sent t« 
desire the ambassador would come forward, 
and had a carpet placed on thç ground 
before them, on which they made him seat 
himself, like to a criminal before his judge, 
notwithstanding there were present great 
numbers of people. 

* He explained to them the object of his 
minion, which was, as I heard, to entreat their 
lord, on the part of theduTceof Milan, to consent 
to yield up to the roman emperor Sigismondp 
Hungary, W^Uachia, Bulgaria as far as Sophia, 
Bosnia, and the part of Albania he now pogsessed 
which was dependant on ScUvonia. They 
replied, they could not at that moment inform 
the prince of his request, as he was occupied ; 
but that within ten days he should have hi» 
answer, if they should then have received it 
from him. There is likewise another custom j 
that from the time when an ambassador is 
announced as such, he can nçver speak with 
|he prince perspnally. This regulation waç 
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made since the grandfather of the present prince 
was murdered by an ambassador from Servia. 
That envoy had come to soiicit from him some 
alleviation in favour of his countrymen, whom 
the prince wanted to reduce to slavery. In 
despair at not obtaining his pbject, he stabbed 
him, and was himself massacred the instant 
after *• 



* The grandfather of Amurath II. was Bajazet I. 
who died prisoner to Tamerlane, whether treated with kindness 
by the conqueror, as some authors pretend, or confined in an 
iron cage, according to others. This story of the Servian 
cannot therefore regard him. But we find in the life of 
Amurath I. father to Bajazet, and, consequently, great 
grandfather to Amurath II. a circumstance that may have been 
the foundation for this story of the assassination. 

This prince had just gained a complete victory over the 
despot of Sçrvia, in whiçb he was made pri^ner, and was 
passing over thé field of b^tde neai* to a Servian soldier, 
mortally wounded, who, knowing him, exerted his remaining. 
$^rength and poin^dçd him* 

According to others, the despot, named Lazarus, or 
f leazer Bulcowitz, finding himself attacked by Amiuath; with 
^n irresistible army, and seeing no other chance of opposing 
him but by treason, gains over one of the great lords of his 
f curt, who, feigning discon^nt, pasa^ over to the party o( 



On. the tenth day/ we w'ent to the court 
to receive the answer* The prince was there, 
as at the first time, seated on his couch ; but 
he had with him in the jgaUery only those that 
served his table. I saw neither buffet, minstrels, 
nor the lord of Bosnia, nor the Wallachians, 
but only Magnoly, brother to the duke of 
Cephalonia, whose manners to the prince were 
those of a respectful servant. Even the bashaws 
were without, and standing at a distance, as 
well as the greater part of the persons whom 
1 had before seen in the interior, but their 
number was much lessened. 

the fulian» and assassinates him. (Du Cange Familiar Bisant. 
p. 334.) 

According to another account, Amurath was slain 
in the combat; and Lazanâ, being made prisoner by At 
Turks, \7as hewed to pieces on the bleeding corpse of dieir 
fnastçr. 

It seems, from die recital of la Brocquière, that the 
account of the assassination by the Servian, is die true onc< 
This at least appears pn)bable, from the precautions taken at 
the Ottoman Porte against foreign ambassadors ; for at this 
day, when they are introduced to the $ultan, diey are hdd by 
tjlie sleeves of dieir çoat$. 
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Durixig t}ie time we were made to wak ^ 
vitlKmt, the chief cadi, with his assessors^ 
administered justice at the outward gate of the 
palace, when I saw some foreign Christians 
come to plead thdr cause before him: but 
when the juince rose up, the judges ended 
their sittings and retired to their homes. 

I saw the prince pass with his attendants 
to tile great court, which I was unable to do 
the first time. He ^ore a robe of cloth of gold 
and green, somewhat rich, and he seemed to mc 
to have a hasty step. 

When he had re-entered his apartments, 
the bashaws, seated as on the preceding day on 
the piece of wood, sent for the ambassador. 
Their ans>^'er was, that their master charged 
him to salute, in his name, his brother the 
duke of Milan ; that he was very desirous of 
"doing much for him, but that his present 
request Was unreasonable; that from regard 
to him their prince had frequently abstained 
from pushing his conquests further in Hungary, 
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which he might easily have done, and such a 
sacrifice ought to satisfy him ; that it would 
be too hard for him to surrender all he had 
won by the sword ; and that in the present 
circumstances, he and his soldiers had no 
other theatre to occupy their courage besides 
the territories of the emperor, and that he 
should be the more unwilling to renounce 
them, because hitherto he had never met the 
emperor's forces without beating them, or 
putting them to flight, as was well known to 
all the world. 

The ambassador, in feet, knew this 
personally, for in the last defeat of Sigismond 
before Couloubath, he had witnessed his 
disaster : he had even, the night preceding the 
battle, quitted his camp, to wait on the Turk 
In our conversations, he told me many 
particulars on this subject. I saw also two 
genoese cross-bowmen, who related to mc 
how the emperor and his army had re«passcd 
the Danube in his gallies. 
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The ambassador having received his 
answer from the bashaws, returned to his 
lodgings ; but hé was scarcely arrived, when 
lie received, on the part of the sultan, five 
thousand aspers, with a robe of crimson 
camocas lined with yellow Calimancd. 

Thirty-six aspefs are worth a Venetian 
ducat; but of the five thousand aspers, the 
treasurer deducted ten per cent, as fees of 
©fficeb 

I saw also, during my stay at Adrianople, 
a present of another sort, made likewise by the 
sultan to a bride on her wedding day. This 
bride was daughter to the Begler Bey, governor 
of Greece ; and the daughter of one of the 
bashaws, attended by upwards of thirty other 
women, had been charged to offer it Her 
dress was of crimson tissue and gold: her 
face was covered, according to custom, with 
a very rich veil ornamented with diamonds. 
Thte attendant hdies had magnificent veils, 
and their dresses were robes of crimson velvet, 

M M 
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and robes of cloth of gold without fur. They 
were all on horseback, riding astride like men, 
and some of them had superb saddles. 

In frontof the procession marched thirteen 
or fourteen horsemen, and two minstrels also on 
horseback, as well as other musicians carrying 
a trumpet, a very large drum, and about eight 
pairs of tymbals, which altogether made a most 
abominable noise. After the musicians came 
the present, and then the ladies. This present 
consisted of seventy broad platters of tin loaded 
with different sorts of sweetmeats, wet and dry, 
and of twenty other platters having on them 
cheep skinned, painted red and white, and all 
had a silver ring suspended from the nose^ 
and two others in the ears. 

I had an opportunity erf seeing, while at 
Adrianople, numbers of Christians chained 
who were brought thither for sale. They 
^ggcd for alms in the street ; but my heart 
bleeds when I think on the shocking hardships 
they sufi&n 
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We left that town on the 12th of March, 
under the escort of a slave whom the sultan had 
ordered to accompany the ambassador. This 
man was of great utility to us on the road, 
more especially in r^ard to lodgings, — for 
wherever he demanded any thing for us, it was 
eagerly and instantly granted. 

Our first day's journey was through a 
beautiful country, ascending the Mariza, 
which we crossed at a ferry: the second, 
though the roads were good, was employed in 
passing through woods. At kngth, we entered 
Macedonia, between two mountains opening 
to an extensive plain, which may be forty miles 
wide, and is watered by the Marisa, 1 there 
met fifteen men and ten women chained by the 
neck, inhabitants pf Bosnia, whom the Turks 
had just carried off in an excursion which they 
had made thither^ Two Turks weri5 leading 
them for sale to Adrianople« 

Shortly after, we arrived at Philopoppoli, 
the caoifal of Mficedooia^ and byilt by king 
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Philip. It is situated in a plain on thç Mariza^ 
in an excellent country where all sorts oF 
provision are sold very cheap. It was formerly 
a considerable town^ and indeed is so now. 
Within it are three mountains, two of which 
are at one of its extremities toward the 
southward, and the other in the centre. On 
this last had been constructed a large castle, 
in the form of a crescent, now destroyed. 
I was shown the situation of king Philip's 
palace, which has been demolished, but the 
walls still remain. Philipoppoli is inhabited 
chiefly by Bulgarians, who follow the greek 
ritual. 

I crossed the Mariza by a bridge, oa 
leaving Philipoppoli, and rode a whole day 
over the plain I mentioned : it terminates at a 
mountain sixteen or twenty miles in length, 
covered with wood. This placç was in former 
times infested by robbers, and very dangerous 
to pqss. The Turk has ordered, that whoever 

: inconsequence^ 
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two villages have been erected and inhabited by 
Bulgarians, in one of which, situated on the 
Conines of Bulgaria and Macedonia, I passed 
the night. 

Having crossed the mountain, we came to 
a plain six miles long by two broad, — then to 
a forest sixteen miles in length,— then to another 
great plain wholly shut in by mountains, wcU 
peopled with Bulgarians, and having a river 
running through it. 

After three days journey, I came at I^st tq 
a town named Sophia, which had been very 
considerable, as may be judged from the 
ruins of its walls, now thrown down ; but 
it is at present the best in Bulgaria. It ha$ 
3 small castle, and is situated near a mountain 
on the southward, and at the beginning of 9 
great plain sixty miles long by ten wide. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Bulgarians, as in the 
adjacent villages. The Turks are few in 
liptnber, which causes the others to feci the 
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greatest désiré to throw off their yc^e, if they 
could find any to assist them. 

I saw some Turks return from an excursion 
to Hungary, — and a Genoese, named Nicolas 
Ciba, told me hê had also seen those who had 
crossed the Danube return, and that there was 
not one in ten that had both bow and sword : 
for my part, of those I saw, there were many 
more that had neither bow nor sword than 
those who were armed with both. The best 
equipped had a small wooden target. In 
truth, we must confess that it is a great 
Shame for Christendom to suffer itself to be 
subjugated by such a race, for they are much 
t)ek)W what is thought of them. 

On quitting Sophia, I traversed fifty miles 
^f the plain I spoke of. The country is well 
inhabited by Bulgarians of the greek religion. 
1 then passed through a nx)untainous counby, 
tolerably good for travelling on horseback, and 
came to a Uttie town in a pidm oh the Nissavei 
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called Pirotte. It is uninclosed^ but has a small 
castle, defended on one side by the river, on the 
other by a marsh : to the north is a mountain. 
It is inhabited by Turks only. 

Beyond Pirotte, the country is again 
mountainous, when, after a circuity we came 
again to the Nissave, which runs through a 
beautiful valley between two tolerably high 
hills. At the foot of one of them was the 
town of Ysvouriere, now tcAally destroyed, 
even to the walls. We followed the banks of 
the river through the valley, and came to 
another mountain, difficult to pass, although 
cars and carts do go over it. We then arrived 
at an agreeable valley, still watered by the 
Nissave, which having crossed by a bridge^ 
we entered Nissa. 

This town had a handsome castle that 
belonged to the despot of Servia. The Turk 
took it, five years ago, by storm, and entirely 
destroyed it. The situation is in à delightful 
country, abounding in rice. I continued to 
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follow the rhrer from Nissa, through à country 
equally pleasant, and well filled with villages. 
I at last crossed it at a ferry, and saw it no 
more. The mountains now commenced, and 
I had a long miry forest to pass, and, after ten 
days journey from Adrianople, arrived at 
Corsebech^, a small town situated a mile 
distant from the Morava. 

The Morava is a large river that runs 
from Bosnia, and divides Bulgaria from la 
Rascia or Servia, a province which indifierently 
bears these two names, and which the Turk 
conquered six years ago. Corsebech had a 
small castle, now demolished: it has still a 
double wall, but the upper parts, as far as the 
battlements, have been thrown down. 

I found there Cenasnin Bey, captain or 
commandant of this vast frontier country, 
that extends from Wallachia as far as Sclavonia. 
He resides part of the year in this town ; and 

* Q* Kruzcevazy or Alagia Hisar« 
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Ihéy told ihe he was originally a Greek, who did 
tiot drink wine like other Turks ; that he was 
prudent and brave, and knew hbw to make 
himself feared and obeyed. The Turk has 
intrusted him with the government of this 
country, of which he possesses the greater part 
as his own property; He suffers no One to 
cross the river^ unless they be known to him^ 
or unless they be bearers of letters from hist 
master/ or, in his absence^ from the governor 
of Greece. 

We sa>^ there a beautiful worhan, one of 
the hungarian nobility, whose situation inspired 
us with pity. An hungarian renegado, one of 
the lowest rank, had carried her off in an 
excursion, and treated her as his wife. On 
seeing us, she melted into tears, for she had 
not as yet renounced her religion. 

On leaving Corsebech, we crossed the 
Morava by a ferry, and entered the tferritory of 
the despot of Servia, a fine and weU-peojpled 
country. All on this side the river belongs t© 
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lûm, — ^the district on the other to the Ttirkt 
but the despot pays him an annual tribute of 
fifty thousand ducats. He possesses also, on 
this river, toward the common boundaries of 
Bulgaria, Sclavonia, Albania and Bosnia, a 
town called Nyeuberge, which has a mine 
producing gold and silver at the same time. 
Each year it pays him more than two hundred 
thousand ducats, as well informed people 
assured me : without this, he would be soon 
driven out of his dominions* 

' I passed on my road near to the castle of 
Escalache, diat belongs to him. It has been a 
strong place, on the {K>int of a lull, at thé foot 
of which the Nissave forms a junction with 
the Morava. Part of the walls, with a tower 
in the form of a dungeon, are all that remain. 

At the mouth of these two rivers, the 
Turk usually keeps from eighty to a hundred 
gallies, galliots and rafts, to convey over hi» 
cavalry and army in time of war. I could not 
see them, as no Christian is allowed \p approach 
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them ; but a man, worthy of bdîef, informed 
me there was a body of three hundred men 
always posted there to guard them^ «and that 
they are relieved every two months. 

The distance from Escalache to the 
Danube is one hundred miles: nevertheless, 
in all this distance, there does not subsist any 
/ort, or place of defence, but a village, and a 
house erected by Cénasnin-Bey on the declivity 
of a mountain, with a mosque. 

I followed the course of the Morava, and 
with the exception of a very miry pass, that 
continues about a mile, caused by a mountain 
pressing too close on the river, I had a good 
road dirough a pleasant well*peopled country. 
It was not the same the second day, for I had 
mountains, wood, and much mud to travel 
through. The country, notwithstanding, was 
as fine as a mountainous country can be. It is 
full of villages, and all your wants may be 
there supplied. 
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From the time we had entered Macedonia^ 
Bulgaria and Servia, I found on our passagç 
that the Turk every where caused proclamation 
to be made, that whoever was bound to join 
the grmy should hc3|ld himself in readiness ta 
piarçh. They told ys, th^t thosg who, ia 
pbedience to this duty, fed a horse, werç 
pxempted from the tax of the comarch ; that 
puch Christians as wçre desirous of being 
excused from serving p^y fifty aspers a-head ; 
gnd that some are forced to join the army, but 
only when iç requires reinforcements. 

J leamt also at the court of the despot^ 
that the Turk has divided the guard and 
fdefence of these frontier provinces among 
three captains; one, called Dysem Bey, has 
the district frpm tïiç confines of Wallachia tç 
the Black Sea ; Cént^snin-Bey commands frpiri 
^^Uachia to the borders of Bosnia ; and Isaac 
^ey from these frontiers as far as Sçlayotjiaj, 
|hat is to say, all beyond the Mor^va. 
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To continue the account of my journey, 
I shall say, that I can^e to a town, or rather a 
country-house, called Nicodem. It is here 
the despot has . fixed his residence because the 
^oil is good, and there are woods and rivers 
abounding with every thing needful for the 
pleasures of the chace and hawking, of which 
he is very fond. 

He was out hawking by the river side, 
attended by fifty horse, three of his children/ 
and a Turk, who had been sent by the sultan 
to summon him to send his contingent to the 
army, under the escort of one of his sons. 
Independently of his tribute, this is one of the 
conditions imposed upon him. Every time 

the sultan sends him his orders, he is obliged 

« 

to furnish him with eight hundred or a thousand 
horse, under the command of his second son. 

He gave the sultan one of his daughters 
Jn marriage : nevertheless, there passes not ^ 
day that he does not fear being deprived of hi« 
dominions. I have eyen heard say, that some 
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wi^ed to inspire the sultan with tiiiis idea, but 
that he had answered, * I draw more from 
them now than if they were my own ; for in 
this case I should be obliged to give them to 
one of my slaves, and shcmld not receive any 
thing/ 

The troops he is now rabing are said to 
be intended against Albania. Ten thousand 
have already marched thither, which was the 
reascHi he had so few with him when I saw 
him at Lessère; but diiis first army had been 
destroyed ♦• 

The prince c^ Servia is a tall, handsome 
man, from fifty-eight to sixty years old : he 
has five children, three boys and two girb. 
Of the boys, one is twenty years, another 
isixteen, and the third fourteen; and all 

^ It was in fact this same year, 1433, diat tbe 
lenowned Scanderbeg having» by a trick, regained possessicm 
of Albania, of which his ancestors were the sovereigns, 
commenced that 8agaK:ioos war against Amuratb, which 
covered him with ^lory, and tanûshed the last years of die 
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tiiree^ like their father» have very agreeable 
countenances. In respect to the ^rls, one is 
married to the sultan, another to the count de 
Scil ; but as I have not seen them» I cannot 
describe them * 

When we met him hawking» the ambassador 
and myself took him by the hand» which I 
kissed» for such is the custom. On the 
morrow, we went to pay him our respects* 
He had a tolerably niimerous court, composed 
of very handsome men» who wore the beard 
and hair long, as they are of the greek church. 
There were in the town a bishop and a doctor 
in theology, on their road to Constantinople, 
sent as ambassadors to the emperor, by the holy 
council of Basil f . 



* This prince was named George Brancovitz or 
Wkovitz. Some account of him and his family is to be 
found in du Cange. (Familias Bisant. page 336«) 

t This holy council concluded its sittings by citing to 
its tribunal, and deposing the pope, whilst the pope commanded 
it to dissolve itself, and c<Hivoked another at Ferrara. At 
Florence» he bad undertaken to fonn an union of the greek and 
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I had employed two days in going from 
Corsebech to Nicodcm, and from Nicodem to 
Belgrade half a day. There is nothing but 
£3rests, mountains and valleys to this town; 
but the vallies are crowded with villages, in 
which provision and good wines are met with. 

Belgrade is in Servia, and did belong to 

i 

the despot; but, four years ago, he ceded it to 
the king of Hungary, for fear lest he should 
suffer it to be taken by the Turk, as he had 
done Coulumbach. This was a heavy loss to 
Christendom . The other would be still greater^ 
because the place is stronger, and can contain 
from five to six thousand horse *^ It^ walls 

latin churches, and with this design had sent die ambassadors 
to the emperor. He came actually to Italy, and signed at 
Florence that political and simulated union before mentioned* 

* My readers may perhaps be surprised diat our 
autfior, when he speaks of the garrison of any strong place, 
particularizes only cavalry ; and that, when he mentions the 
contingent sent by the despot to the turkish army, he specifies 
but horse. The reason is, that when he wrote, Europe 
paid no attention but to cavalry ; and the infantry, badly 
armed, formed aud equipped, was not considered of any 
consequence. 
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afè washed oh ôtié side by a large river that 
fcbmes from Bosnia, called the Save ; and oil 
the other it has a castle; near to which runs 
the Danube, and into this thé Save flows; 
The town is built oil the point formed by 
these two riverSi 

Within its walls the ground rises; baton 
the Mnd side, it is so flat that any one may 
itiarch into thé ditch. Thefe is, however, a 
Village on this side that extends from the Save 
to the Danube^ and surrounds the town to the 
distanceof à bow*shot. This village is inhabited 
by Servians, and on Easter-day I heard mass 
there in the Sclavonic tongue; It is under 
iôbedièncè to thé church of Rome, aild its 
ceremonies are nothing different from ours. 

The place is strong from its situation, and 
by art, having ditches en glacis, a double wall^ 
well kept in repair, that follows exactly the rise 
"Sand fall of the ground. It has also five forts, 
three on the elevated ground I spoke of, and 
two on the river, but these last are commanded 
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by the preceding ones. It has likewise a ftnall 
harbour that may hold from fifteen to twenty 
gallies» defended by towers constructed at each 
extremity. It is shut up by a chain from one 
tower to the other : at least, so it was told me, 
for the two shores are so distant I could not 
see it. 

I saw on the Save six gallies and five 
galliots, near to the weakest of the five forts* 
In this are many Servians, but they are not 
permitted to enter the other forts.. The 
whole five are well furnished with artillery. 
t particularly noticed three cannons of brass : 
two of them were formed of two pieces, and 
one of such a size, I never before saw the like*# 
Its mouth was forty-two inches in diameter^ 
but it seemed short for its thickness +. 

* Froth our author thus noticlag the brass cannon, it 
should seem they were still rare in his time, and looked on aS 
wonders. Ix>uis XI. had a dozen cast^ and gave them the 
tames of the twelve peers of France. 

t It was then the fashion to make pieces of artillery 
of an enormous size« Mohammed IL at the siege «f 



The commandant of the place was sir 
MathicOy an arragonian knight, and. he had 
for his lieutenant his own brother, styled my 
lord brother. 

The Turk is in possession of the castle of 
Coulumbach, on the Danube, two days journey 
below Belgrade. He seized it &om the despot, 
and it is, as they say, a strong place, but easily 
attacked with artillery; and all succour may be 
cut off from it J which is a great disadvantage^ 
He there keeps a hundred light gallies, having 
sixteen or eighteen oars on a side to pass over 
to Hungary at his pleasure. The governor of 
this place is Cénasnin-Bey, before spoken of. 

Coivstantinople, employed cannon cast on the ^t that threw, 
9$ they say, balls of two hundred weight, 

Monstrdet speaks «f a gun that Louis XL had cast at 
Tours, and canied afterward to Paris, that flung balls of five 
hundred pounds. 

In 1717» prince Eu^eue^ after his victory over the 
Turks, found in Belgrade a cannon twenty-five feet long, diat 
shot balk of one hundred and ten pounds, whose charge was 
fi{ty-two pounds of powder. It was also then customaiy to 
make the balk of marble or stonej^ worked to fit die mouths 
of di^ra^ camioqs. 
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On the Danube, but in Hungary, and 
Qpposite to Belgradç, the despot has a town 
and castle th^t were given him by the emperor f, 
with several others, that afford him an income 
of fifty thousand ducats, on conditio^ of his. 
becoming his liege man, but he obeys the 
Turlç more than the emperor. 

Two days after piy arrival at Belgrade^ 
I saw twenty-five men, armed after the manner 
of the country^ enter thç town, whom count 
Mathico the governor had seiit for to rçmain 
in garrison. They told me they were 
Germans, although they had Servian^ and 
Hungarians so near at h^nd ; but they saidsi 
the Servians were subjects and tributaries to 
the Turk: of course, they could not trust 
them, — and as for the Hungarians, they were 
so much afraid of him, that should he appear, 
they would not dare to defend it, however great 
its strength. They were obliged, therefore, to 

* Slgismocd ki^g qf Bohçmia and Hungary. It i^ 
pretended that Sigismond gave diem in exchange fox, Belgrat^^ 
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^ali in strangers; and this measure became the 
piore necessary from its being the only place, 
iq the possession of the emperor to enable him 
to pass and repass the Danube, in case of need. 

This conversation greatly astonished me, 
9nd caused me to make some reflections on 
the strange subjection in which the Turk 
keeps Macedonia, Bulgaria, the emperor of 
Constantinople, the Greeks, the despot of 
Servia and his subjects. Such a dépendance 
appeared to me a lamentable thing for. 
Christendom ; and, as I lived with the Turks., 
and became acquainted with their manner of 
living and fighting, and have frequented the 
company of sensible persons who have observed 
them narrowly in their great enterprizes, I am 
emboldened to write something concerning 
them, according to the best of my abilities, 
under correction, however, from those better 
jnfprpied, and to show how it may be possible 
{o rç-çonquer the territories they h^vç gained 
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possession of, and to beat ttiem in the field of 

battle. 

I shall begin with what regards their 
persons» and say, they are a tolerably handsome 
race, with long beards, but of moderate size 
and strength* I know well that it is a 
common expression to say, as strong as a 
Turk, — ^nevertheless I have seen an infinity of 
Christians, when strength was necessary, excel 
them ; and I myself, who am not of the strongest 
make, have, when circumstances required 
labour, found very many weaker than me. 

They are diligent, willingly rise early, and 
live on little, being satisfied with bread badly 
baked, raw flesh dried in the sun, milk curdled 
or not, honey, cheese, grapes, fruit, herbs, and 
even a handful of flour, with which they make 
a potage sufficient to feed six or eight for a day. 
Should they have a horse or camel sick without 
hopes of recovery, they cut its throat and eat it. 
\ bavç witnessed this many and n^any a tin\c. 
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They are mdifFcrent where they sleep, and lift 
on the ground. 

Their dress consists of two or three robe* 
of cotton, thrown one over the other, which 
fall to their feet. Over these again they wear 
another of felt, in the manner of a mantle, 
called a Capinat. This, though light, resists 
rain, and there are some very fine and 
handsome. Their boots come up to the 
knees, and they have laçge drawers, some of 
crimson velvet, others of silk or fustian and 
common stuffs. In war, or when travelling, 
to avoid bejng embarrassed by their robes^ 
they tuck the ends into their drawers, by 
which they can move with greater freedom. 

Their horses are good, cost little in food, 
gallop well and for a long time. They keep 
them very poor, never feeding them but at 
night, and then only giving them five or six 
handfuls of barley and double the quantity of 
chopped straw, — the whole put into a. bag 
which hangs from their ears. At break of 
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dayi diey bridle, clean and entry them, bùê 
never allow them to drink before mid day,— ^ 
then in the afternoon every time that they find 
water, and in the evening when they lodge or 
encamp ; for they always halt early, and near a 
river if possible* This last time they leave them 
bridled for an hour Hke mules, and then, at a 
fixed moment, each gives his horse provender. 

During the night-time, they cover them 
with felt or other stufis, and I have seen such 
coverings very handsome : they have the like 
also for their hounds, in which they are curious^ 
and have a good breed ; although with long 
hanging ears and tufted tails, which, however^ 
they carry well. 

All their horses are geldings : they keep 
some others for stallions, but so few, that I 
have never seen a single one. They saddk 
and bridle them ^ à la genette.' Their saddles 
are commonly very rich, but hollow^ having 
pummels before and behind, with short stirrup 
leathers and wide stirrups* 
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With rtgard to theif âccoutfeiïlentâ arid 
dresses for war, I had twice an opportunity of 
seeing them^ on the occasions of greek 
renegadoes, who^ renouncing their own, had 
embraced the mohariimedan religion. The 
Turks celebrate these events with much 
festivity. They dress themselves in their best 
armSj and traverse the town with as numerous 
a procession as possible. On these occasions 
I have seen them wear very handsome coats of 
armour like to ours^ except that the hnks of 
the mail were smaller : the vambraces were the 
same. In one word, they resemble those 
pictures that represent figures of the time of 
Julius Caesar. Their armour descends almost 
half way down the thigh; but a piece of 
silken stuff is attached circularly to the bottom 
of it, that falls down to the calf of the leg* 

On their head they wear a round white 
cap, half a foot high, terminated in a point. 
It is ornamented with plates of iron on all 
sides, to ward off from the face, neck and 
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checks, blows of the sword, and are like the 
helmets in France, called Salades*. Beside 
this head-piece, they usually wear another 
over it, namely a bonnet of iron wire. There 
are some of these so rich and handsome that 
they cost from forty to fifty ducats, whereas 
the first are bought for one or two : although 
not so strong as the others, they resist the cut 
of a sword. 

I have spoken of their saddles, in which 
they sit, as in an arm chair, deep sunk in them, 
their knees very high, and with short stirrups, 
a position in which they cannot support the 
smallest blow from a lance without being 
unhorsed. 

The arms of those who have any fortune 
are a bow, a tarquais, a sword, a heavy mace 
with a short handle, the thick end of which is 
cut into many angles. This is a dangerous 

* A sort of light casque then in use» which, not having 
vizor nor throat piece, bad need of projecting plates of iron to 
i;uard die face* 
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weapon, when struck on the shoulders, or 
on an unguarded arm. I am convinced that 
a blow given with it on a head armed with 
a salade would stun a man. 

Several have small wooden bucklers, with 
which they cover themselves well on horseback 
when they draw the bow. I have been assured 
of this by those who have long used them, as 
well as from having seen it myself. 

Their obedience to superiors is boundless. 
None dare disobey, even when their lives are at 
hazard ; and it is chiefly owing to this steady 
submission that such great exploits have been 
performed, and such vast conquests gained, as 
render them masters of a more extensive and 
considerable country than all France. 

I have been assured, that whenever the 
Christian powers have taken up arms against 
them, they have always had timely information 
of it. la this case, the sultan has their march 
watched by men assigned to this purpose, and 
he lays wait for diem with his 9xmy two or 
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three days march from the spot where ho 
proposes to fight them. Should he think the 
opportunity favourable, he falls suddenly on 
them; and for these occasions they have a 
particular kind of march, beaten on a large 
drum. When this signal is given, those who 
are to lead march quiedy off, followed by the 
others with the same silence, without the file 
ever being interrupted, from the horses and 
men being trained to this purpose. Ten 
thousand Turks, on such an occasion, will 
make less noise than one hundred men in the 
Christian armies. In their ordinary marches, 
they only walk, but in these they always gallop ; 
and as they are beside lightly armed, they will 
thus advance further from evening to day-break 
than in three other days, — and this is the reason 
why they cannot wear such complete arniour 
as the French and Italians. They choose also 
no horses but such as walk fast, and gallop 
for a long time, while we select only those 
that trot well and with ease. 
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It is by these forced marches that they 
have succeeded in surprising and completely 
defeating the Christians in their different 
wars. It is thus they conquered duke John, 
whose soul may God pardon * ! and again 
the emperor Sigismond so recently before 
Coulumbach, where sir Advis, ^ polish knight, 
perished, 

Their manner of fighting varies according 
to circumstances. When they find a favourable 
opportunity for it, they divide themselves into 

* John count of Nevers, simamed sans peur^ and son 
to Philippe le hardi, dnke of Burgundy. Sigismond having 
formed a league, to check the conquests of Bajazet, Charles VI* 
sent him a body of troops» in which were two thousand 
gentlemen, under the command of the count of Nevers. 
The Christian army was defeated at Nicopolis in 1396, and 
the French slain or made prisoners. See fuither particulars in 
the fourth volume of Froissart. 

When Jean succeeded hi^ father, as dulçe of Burgundy,, 
he caused the duke of Orleans, brottier to the king of France, 
to be cowardly assassinated. He was murdered in his turn 
by Tannegui du Châtel, an ancient servant of the duke of 
Orleans. These facts prove that la Brocquière was in the 
right, when speaking of John to pray ^at God would pardon 
kirn. 
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different troops, and thus attack many parts of 
an army at once. This mode is particularly 
used when they are among woods or mountains, 
from the great facility they have of uniting 
together again. 

At other times they form ambuscades, 
and send out scouts well mounted to observe 
the enemy : if their report be, that he is not 
on his guard, they instantly form their plan, 
and take advantage of the circumstance. 
Should they find the army well drawn up, 
they curvet round it within bow-shot, and 
while thus prancing shoot at the men and 
horses, and continue this manœuvre so long 
that they at last throw it into disorder. If 
the army attempt to pursue them, they fly, 
and disperse each separately, even should only 
a fourth part of their own number be ordered 
against them ; but it is in their flight that they 
are formidable, and it has been almost always 
then that they have defeated the Christians. 
In flymg, they have the adroitness to shoot 
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their arrows so very true that they scarcely 
ever fail to hit man or horse. 

Each cavalier has also on the pummel of 
his saddle a tabolcan. When the chief, or any 
of his officers, perceives the enemy who pursues 
to be in disorder, he gives three strokes on this 
instrument : the others, on hearing it, do the 
same, and they are instantly formed round 
their chief, like so many hogs round the old 
one, — and then, according to circumstances, 
they either receive the charge of the assailants, 
or fall on them by troops, and attack them in 
difïèrént places at the same time. 

In pitched battles, they employ another 
stratagem,which consists in throwing fire- works 
among the cavalry to frighten the horses : they 
often post in their front a great body of 
dromedaries and camels, which are bold and 
vicious : these they drive before them on thé 
enemy's line of horse, and throw it into 
confijsion. 
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Such are die modes of fighting the Turks 
have hitherto adopted against the Christians* 
I would not most assuredly wrong or depreciate 
them ; for 1 must own that I have always 
found them, in my different connections, frank 
and loyal, and when it was necessary to shew 
courage, they have never failed to do so : but 
I am not the less convinced, that it would be 
no difficult matter, for troops well mounted 
and well commanded, to defeat them ; and, 
in regard to myself, I declare, that with one • 
half of their numbers I should never hesitate 
to attack them. 

Their armies, I know, coàimonly consist 
of two hundred thousand men; but the greater 
part are on foot, and destitute, as I before said^ 
of tarquais, . helmets; mallets or sword, — few 
indeed being completely armed. 

They have besides among them a great 
number of Christians, who serve through force, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Macedonians, Albanians, 
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SclavoniahSj Wallaehians, Servians, and other 
subjects of the despots of that country. 

All these people detest .the Turk, because 

he holds them in a severe captivity ; and should 

they see the Christians march in force against 

him, and above all the French, I have not the 

smallest doubt but they would turn against him 

and do him great mischiefs 

: The Turks are not, therefore, so terribly 

formidable as I have heard say. I own, 

however, that it will be necessary, if any 

attempt be made against them, to have a 

general well obeyed by his troops, and who 

would particularly listen to the advice of those 

acquainted with their mode of warfare. This 

was the fault, as I am informed, of the emperor 

Sigismond, when he was defeated by them at 

Coulumbach. Had he attended to the advice 

given him, he would not have been forced to 

raise the siege, since he had from twenty-five 

to thirty thousand Hungarians. Did not two 

hundred genoese and lombardy cross-bows 

Q Q 
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alone check the enemy, overawe them, an<f 
cover his retreat, while he embarked on board 
the gallies that he had on the Danube, — ^whilc 
six thousand Wallachians, under the polish 
knight before mentioned, having separated 
and posted themselves on a small eminence^ 
were all cut to pieces» 

I speak nothing here but what I have seen 
myself, or heard from undoubted authority : 
therefore, in case any Christian prince or 
general may wish to attempt the conquest of 
Turkey in Europe, or even to penetrate 
further, I think I am able to give much 
information on this subject. I shall, however, 
speak according to my abilities ; and should 
any thing escape me that may be displeasing 
to some of my readers, I beg they will excuse 
it, and pass it by, as if I had said nothing. 

The monarch who should form such a 
project ought at first to propose to himself for 
his object, not glory and renown, but God, 
religion, and the salvation of so many souls 
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diat are in the road to perdition. He must 
be well assured beforehand that the regular 
payment of his troops is provided for,-.and 
that he carries with him none but such as have 
a fair reputation, with a good will for the 
purpose, — ^and, above all, that they be not 
pillagers. With regard to the payment of 
them, I think it should depend on the holy 
father to see that it be regularly made ; but 
until the moment when the army enters the 
turkish territory, there should be made a strict 
law, that no one take any thing without paying 
for it. No person likes to see his property 
stolen; and I have heard, that those who have 
been guilty of such things have not found 
themselves the better for it. I, however, refer 
these things to the prince and the lords of his 
council: I shall confine myself to speak of 
the sort of troops I think proper for such an 
attempt, and whom, if I had the choices 
I should like to accompany « 
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I would, in the first place, select ffotii 
France men at arms, archers and cross-bows, 
in as great numbers as possible, and of 
the sort mentioned above. Secondly, from 
England, a thousand men at arms and ten 
thousand archers. Thirdly, from Germany, 
the greatest number possible of gentlemen, 
with their cross-bowmen on horse and foot. 
Collect together from fifteen to twenty thousand 
archers and cross-bows of these, three nations, 
adding thereto from two to three hundred light 
troops ; and I will ask from God the grace to 
march with them, and engage they . shall 
advance without difficulty from Belgrade to 
Constantinople. 

They will require but light armour, as 
I have before observed that the turkish bow 
has no great strength. When near, their» 
archers shoot true and quick; but they do not 
shoot nearly so far as .we do. Their bows are 
chick and short, and their arrows, thin an^ ojf 
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no length : their iron heads are stuck into the 
wood, which cannot bear a great blow nor 
make a deep wound, even on an unarmed 
place. From this it will be seen, slight armour 
only is wanted for the troops, — that is to say, 
light grèves for the legs and thighs, thin plate 
armour for the body, with helmets having, wide 
vizor-pieces. A turkish arrow would perhaps 
pierce a light coat of mail, but would be turned 
aside by plate-armour, however thin. 

I shall add, that in case of necessity our 
archers can make use of the arrows of the 
Turks, but that they cannot do the same with 
ours, because the notch is not sufficiently wide, 
9nd the strings of their bows, being made of 
sinews, are too thick. 

. According to my opinion, our cavalry 
should be armed with hght sharp-headed 
lances, and with strong well-tçmpered swords. 
It may be also advantageous to have small 
battle-axes on the wrist. The infantry should 
Ji^YC double-headed battle-axes, and a long ^nd 
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sharp spear, both having their hands defended 
with gauntlets. With regard to this last article, 
I own I have seen some in Germany made of 
boiled leather, that I consider as effectual as 
those of iron. 

When the army shall come to an open 
plain, where a combat may be fought with 
advantage, it should be done, but then the 
whole should be formed into one body : the 
van and rear guards should be employed on 
the wings. The pikemen to be intermixed in 
the line, unless it should be preferred to post 
them otherwise to skirmish; but the general 
will be careful not thus to post the men at 
arms. In front of the line, and on the wings, 
the light troops will be scattered ; and every 
one must be strictly forbidden, under pain of 
death, to pursue the runaways. 

It is the policy of the Turks to have 
their armies twice as numerous as those of 
the Christians. This superiority of numbers 
augment? their courage, and allows them to 
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form different corps, and to make their attack 
on various parts at the same time. Should 
they once force an opening, they rush through 
in incredible crowds, and it is then a miracle 
if all be not lost. 

To prevent this misfortune, the light 
troops should be numerously posted on the 
angles of the line of battle, and, by this means; 
keep it compact, so as not to suffer it to be 
broken. This manoeuvre seems to me the 
more easily to be executed, from these light 
troops not being sufficiently armed to form a 
column, capable, by its weight, of any great 
impulsion. The turkish lances are worth 
nothing : their archers are the best troops they 
have, and these do not shoot so strong nor so 
far as ours do. 

They have a more numerous cavalry; 

and their horses, though inferior in strength 

to ours, and incapable of bearing such heavy 

weights, gallop better, and skirmish for a 

•longer time without losing their wind. This 
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is an additional reason for the army alvsrays 
keeping in a close and good order. 

When this method is constantly followed, 
they will be forced to combat disadvantagcously, 
and, consequently, to risk every thing, or retreat 
before the army. Should this last be the case, 
the cavalry must be sent in pursuit, but it must 
always march in good order, and be ever ready 
to fight, and receive .them well, should they 
turn about. With such conduct, it is noway 
doubtful but they must alway be defeated ; 
and if a contrary one be followed, they will 
beat us, as has ever happened.- 

I may, perhaps, be told, that it would be 
disgraceful thus to remain on the defensive 
when in presence of the enemy; and that, 
living as they do on little, they would starve 
us, unless we quitted our intrenchment to fight 
with them. 

I shall answer, that it is not customary for 
them to remain long in one place ; that to-day 
they are at this place, to morrow a day and a 



, 
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halPs taarch ofFî they re-appeaf again asi 
suddenly as they disappeared ; and that if an 
army be not continually on its guard, it will 
run great risks. The important point is, to 
be ever on the watch from the moment they 
appear in sight, and ready to mount for the 
combat. 

m 

Should there be any difficult passage on 
the line of march, as many men at arms and 
archers must be sent thither as the situation 
will allow for a combat, and they must be 
continually in order of battle until the whole 
be passed. No foragers must ever be sent out, 
for they would be as so many lost men ; and 
besides they would find nothing abroad, for 
in war-time thé Turks transport every thjng 
into towns. 

With all these precautions, the conquest 
of Turkey in Europe would not be a difficult 
enterprise,-^— provided, I repeat it, that the army 
be kept in one body, never divided, and no 

R R 
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detachments ever sent after the enemjr* Should 
I be asked, how I would secure provision.^ 
I answer, that Turkey and Servia have 
navigable rivers, and Bulgaria, Macedonia 
and the greek provinces are fertile. 

The army advancing always thus in a 
mass, the Turks would be forced to retreat ; 
and they must of necessity choose one of two 
extremities, as I have before said, — either to 
re*cross into Asia, and abandon their properties, 
their wives and their children, since the country 
is, as may be seen from my description of it, 
defenceless,— or risk a battle, as they have 
always done, when they have passed the 
Danube. 

I conclude^ therefore» that with good 
troops composed from the three nations 
I have named, French, English and Germans, 
success would be certain ; and that, if they 
were sufficiently numerous, well united and 
commanded, they might march to Jerusalem. 
£ut I shall now return to my travels. 
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I crossed the Danube at Belgrade* ït was 
at this moment exceedingly swollen, and may 
have been twelve miles broad. Never in the 
memory of man had such a flood been seen. 
. Being unable to travel to Buda by the direct 
road, I went to a village called Pensey. On 
leaving Pensey, I came to the most level plain 
I ever saw, and, after being ferried over a river, 
arrived at the towa of Beurquerel, which 
belongs to the despot of Servia, and where 
I crossed two other rivers by a bridge. Front 
Beurquerel, I came to Verchet, belonging also 
to the despot : — there I crossed the Theis, a 
wide and deep river, — and at length I arrived 
at Zegedin, situated upon it. 

In the whole length of this road, with the 
exception of t\vo small woods inclosed by a 
rivulet, I did not see a single tree. The natives 
use, for firing, straw or reeds, collected from 
the banks of rivers, or from their numerous 
marshes. They eat, instead of bread, soft 
cakes, — but they have not much food* 
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Zegcdin is a large country town, of a 
single street that seems about a league ia 
length. It is in a fertile country, abounding 
with all sorts of provision. Many cranes and 
bustards are taken here, and I saw the market 
place full of them, but they dress and eat them 
in a filthy manner. The Theis abounds in 
<ish, and I have no where seen a river that 
produces such large ones. 

Many wild horses are brought thither for 
cale, and their manner of conquering and 
taming them is curious. I have been told 
that, should any one want three or four 
thousand, they could be procured within the 
town ; and they are so cheap that a very good 
road horse may be bought for ten hungarian 
florins. The emperor, as I heard, had given 
Zegedin to a bishop. I saw this bishop, and 
he seemed a rtï^,n of a broad conscience, Thç 
cordelier friars have a handsome church in this 
town, w here I heard service, but it was performç(J 
^ little after thç hungarian pipdç, 
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From Zegedin I came to Pest, a tolerably 
good country town on the Danube, opposite to 
Buda. The country, from one town to the 
other, was good and level, and full of immense 
herds of horses, that live wild on these plains 
like savage animals, and hence the numbers 
seen at the markets of Zegedin. 

I crossed the Danube at Pest, and entered 
Buda, seven days after my departure from 
Belgrade. Buda is the capital of Hungary, 
situated on an eminence, and larger than it is 
broad. To the east is the Danube, to the west 
a valley, to the south a palace, which commands 
the gate of the town : it was begun by the 
present emperor, and, when he shall have 
finished it, will be extensive and strong. On 
this side, but without the walls, are very 
handsome hot baths. There are also others 
along the banks of the Danube to the eastward, 
but these are not so good as the preceding ones. 
— The town is governed by Germans, as well 
ifi respect to police. as commerce, and what 
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regards the difiêrent professions. Many Jews 
live tliere who speak French well, several of 
them being descend^its of those driven formerly 
from France. I found also there a merchant 
from Arras, called Clays Davion : he was one 
of those whom the emperor Sigismond had 
brought from France to establish manufactories 
in his country. Clays was a tapestry weaver *. 

The environs of Buda are agreeable, and 
its territory fertile in all sorts of provision, 
especially in white wines, but they are somewhat 
fiery, which is attributed to the adjacent hot 
springs, and to the sulphur they emit. One 
league from the town is the body of St Paul, 
the hermit, which is in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

I returned to Pest, where 1 also found sijç 
or eight french famUies, whom the emperor 

^ Sigismond, in his travels to France, had visited the 
IxiamiÊiccofies, and particularly diose of FlandcFS, at ûaX 
time famous for its tapestries. He wished to establish similar 
ones in his capital of Hungary, and for diis effect had engaged 
4i^cnt lyorkoiea to follow him^ 
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had sent thither to construct on the Danube, 
and opposite to his palace, a large tower. His 
intentions were, to shut up the river with a 
chain extending from it; and I should suppose 

he wanted to imitate what had been done from 

* 

the town of Burgundy that fronts the fort of 
L'Ecluse ; but 1 do not believe it is practicable 
here, for the river is too broad. I had the 
curiosity to visit the tower, which is about the 
length of three lances high, and round about 
were quantities of hewn stone; but it had 
remained some time in this state, because the 
masons who had begun the work were dead, 
and those that had survived them were said not 
to have knowledge enough to continue it. 

Pest is inhabited by many horse-dealers ; 
and whoever may want two thousand good 
horses, they can furnish the quantity. They 
sell them by stables full, containing ten horses, 
and their price for each stable is two hundred 
florins. I looked into several, where two or 
three horses alone were worth that price. 
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They come for the most part frbm thd 
^mountains of Transylvania, which bound 
Hungary to the eastward. I purchased one, 
that galloped well, as indeed they almost all 
do. The country is excellent for breeding 
them, from the quantity of grass it produces ; 
but they have the fault of being a little 
«headstrong, and particularly difficult to shoe, 
so that I have sometimes seen them obliged to 
be cast on the ground to be shod. 

The mountains just spoken of contain 
mines of gold and salt, each of which pay 
annually to the king one hundred hungarian 
florins. He had given up that of gold to the 
lord of Prussia and to count Mathico, on 
'condition that the first would guard the 
frontier against the Turk, and the second 
Belgrade. The queen had reserved to her I 
own use the revenue from salt. 

The salt is beautiful : it is cut out of a 

♦ 

rock like free stone, into pieces of about a foot 
long, squared, but a little convex on the upper 
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feidé. Whoever should see theril in û cart Would 
take them for stone. It is afterward pounded iii 
a mortar, and turns out tolerably white, but finef 
&nd bettei* than any 1 hâve elsewhere tasted. 

In my road through Hungary, I have 
frequently met waggons with sii, seven or 
eight persons ifi them, and drawn by only a 
single horse ; for it is customary with them, 
when they ttiake lohg joiirnies, to use only 
one. They universally have the hind wheels 
higher than the fore wheels. There are some 
covered in their Country manner, which are 
very handsome, and so light that, including 
wheels, it seemed that a man could carry one 
of them suspended to his neck. As the country 
is perfectly smooth and level, there is nothing 
to prevent the horse from being always on the 
trot. It is from this great evenness of the grou nd 
that when ^they plough they draw furrows of 
ah extraordiliary length. 

Until I came to Pest, I had no servant ; 
but there I treated myself with one, and took 

s s 



One o£ those French masons into my seivlce 
whom 1 found at Pest : he was from Brai sur 
Somme* 

On my return to Buda, I accompanied die 
9xilanQse ambassador to pay our compliments 
to the grai)d count of Hungary, a tide which 
answers to that of lieutenant of the emperor. 
Xhe grand count received me with much 
distincdon, because from my dress he topk 
i;ne for a Turk ; but when he leamt I was 
a Christian, he was somewhat coldçr. I was 
told that hp was a man whose conversation 
was litde to be depended on, and that no greal: 
trust must be placed in his promise^^ This if 
somewhat generally the reproach made to die 
Hungarians; and for my part, I own, that 
after the idea given me of them by my 
acquaintance, I should have less çonfidencf 
in an Hungarian than in a Turk. 

The grand count is an old man. It wai 
he, as I heard, who formerly arrested Sigismond 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, and afterward 
emperor, and threw him into prison, whence 
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he afterwards released him by an amicable 
agreement. 

His son was just married to a beautiftil 
hungarian lady. I saw him at a tournament 
after their manner, when the combatants were 
mounted on small horses and low saddles: 
they were gallantly dressed, and had strong 
and short lances. It was a pleasing spectacle. 
Whenever the two champions hit, both perhaps, 

but certainly one of them must be unhorsed,— 

« 

and it is then seen who has the firmest seat*. 

When they tilt for golden wands, all the 
horses are of Ôie same size, all the saddles of 
the same form, — and they are drawn for by 
lot, and the justers are taken by pairs : should 
one of two adversaries fall, the victor is obliged 
to retire, and is not permitted to tilt again* 

* The knights in France were mounted for tournaments 
or battle on large strong horses called * Palefrois/ Their 
saddles were high piqued before and behind, which afforded 
them greater means of resisting the shock of the lance thaq 
thé small horses and low saddles of the Hungarians ; and this 
is die feason our author says, that in the tilts of the Hungarians 
it may be easily seen which kpight has thç best seat oi^ his. 
horse, 
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I had never quitted the company of tho 
milanese ambassador until we came to Buda j 
but he had told me on the road, that we must 
there sçparatç, that \ic might continue his route 
tp Milan. Soon after n^y return to Buda, 
I called, in consequence, o^ Clays Davion, 
who gave pie a^ letter of rccprpmend^tion to 
a pûçrchant of his açqviaint^ncç at Vienna^ 

As I had fully opened my§elf to him, not 
thinking it right- to piakç a secret of niy rank, 
xny name, or the coyntry I h^d çonie from, or 
the honour I had of belonging to my lord duke 
of Burgundy, he h^d inserted all this ici hisi 
letter, and I profited ffom it. 

From Buda, I c^me to T^i^t, a country 
tpwn where the king is said to be fond of 
residing, — then to Janiz, in Qerpian * Janç *y* 
a town on the Danube. I afterward passed by 
finother town built pn an island in th^t river, 
which had been given by the emperor to one 
of the dépendant? of the du|ce of Burgundy^ 
whoni I believe to be sir Renier Pot. I alsq 

1^ Jane. Q. Got* 
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passed through Brut*, situated on a river 
that divides the kingdom of Hungary from the 
duchy of Austria. The river runs through a 
marsh, where a long and narrow causeway has 
been constructed. This is an important place, 
and I am convinced that a small body of men 
could effectually defend it on the austrian side. 

Two leagues further the ambassador took 
leave of me, and followed anothçr road to 
return to the duke of Milan, his lord. I took 
that leading to Vienna, where I arrived after 
five days journey. 

On my entering the town, no one would 
lodge me, supposing I was a Turk. At last, 
by accident some one pointed out to me an inn 
where I was received. Fortunately my sçrvant 
whom I had hired at Pest knew the hungarian 
and high german languages : he desired that the 
mercliant to whom I had a letter might be sent 
for. On seeking him, he came, and not only 
pffered me every service in his power, but went to 

* 9. Brucl^. . 



înfortn- my lord duke Albert *, cousin-german 
liiy loiti, of my arrival, who instantly dispatched 
to me a poursuivant at arms^ and shortly after 
àt Albrfech de Potadorf. 

Not two hours after my arrival, I saw sir 
AltH^ch dismount at the gate of niy itin, and, 
hearing him ask for. me, I thought myself 
tindojie. A litde before my departure for the 
holy land 1, with ^çpn^ÇjPlii^rç,^ had arrested 
him between Flanders and Brabant, because 
i*re thoyght him a subject of Frederick of 
Austri^^, who had chajllcpgfd^^my lord ; and 
I' now doubted not but that, he was come in 
his turn to ùrest ilie, and perhaps do worse. 

He told me that his lor|J, duke Albert, 
having learnt that I was attached to the duke 
of Burgundy, had sent him to me to offer, on his ' 
|ïart, every service that was ih his power; that 

'* Albttt II. duke ol Austria, emperor after the deaA 
of Sigismond. 

t Frederick duke of Austria succeeded Albert II. as. 
empçror. 
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he defired me to ask whatjeyc^ I might Wîffit 
as boldly from him as from my own lord, for 
%h9t he wished to treat his servants in the same 
manner as he would his own. Sir Albrech 
then spokjs for himself: he presented me with 
money, and offered me horses or any thing 
else ; in short, he rendered me good for evil, 
although, after all» I had not done apy thing 
to him but what honour permitted^ and evea 
prdered me tp dp.. 

Two days after, duke Albert sient to say 
tie wished to speak with me ; and sir Albrech 
çgain came to conduct me to him. I presented 
myself to him the pioment he pame from mass, 
attended by «ight or t^n old knights of a 
respectable appearance. Scarcely had I made 
piy reverence, when he took me by the hand, 
and would not «ufier me to speak to him 
pn my kneçs. He asked many questions, 
particularly abojjt my lord, which induced me 
to think he had a great affection for him. 

He was of a tolerably good size, brown 
f ompkxion, good humoured, afïàble, valiant 
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and generous, and was said to possess every 
good quality. Among the persons who 
accompanied him were some lords from 
Bohemia, whom the Hussites had expelled 
from that country because they would not be 
' of their religion. 

At the same time, a great lord of that 
country, called Paanepot, was presented to 
faim, who had come with several others, on the 
part of the Hussites, to treat with him, and 
establish peace. 

These last proposed to march to the 
assistance of the king of Poland, against the 
lords of Prussia, and made, as I heard, great 
offers to duke Albert, if he would second 
them; jbut he replied, according to my 
information, that, until they submitted 
themselves to the religion of Jesus Christ^ 
he would never make truce nor peace with 
them as long as he should live. 

In fact, at this very time he had twice 
beaten them in battle; had conquered from 
them all Moravia; and, by his conduct, and 
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valour,had aggrandiied himself at their expenséé' 

^On quitting his presence, I was conducted 

to that of the duchess, a tall handsome woitian^ 
daughter to the emperor, and heiress, after him, 
to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
their dependancies. She had j ust been br^>ug^t 
to bed of a daughter, which had occasioned 
festivals and tournamoots, that were thç. more 
numerously attended, because, hitherto, she 
had not had any children. , 

On the morrow, the dukfe sent «if Albrech 
to invite me to dinner<^ and njade me sit at his 
table with an hiingarian lord and another, .an 
Austrian. ^ All his attendants are on board 
wages, and no one dines with him unless 
invited by the master of his household. 

The table was square ; and the custom is 

for one dish to be brought at a time, and for him 

• who is nearest to eat of it, which supplies the 

place of a taster ** Fish and flesh were served, 

* Formerly there was, at the tables of sovereigns, an 
officer to taste every dish before it was put on the table This 
ptecaution had originally been taken against poison. 

T T 
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ând above all a quantity of meat strongljr 
reasoned, but always dish by dish. 

After the dinner, I was carried to see the 
dancing in the apartments of the duchess. 
She gave me a bonnet of gold thread and silk, 
9 ring, and a diamond to wear on my head, 
according to the fashion of the country. 

There were present many nobles of each 
aex, — and I saw there some very handsome 
women, with the finest heads of hair that can 
be conceived. 

When I had remained in these apartments 
some time, a gentleman named Payser, who, 
though but a squire, was a chamberlain and 
keeper of the jewels of the duke of Austria, 
came, by his orders, to shew them to me. I saw 
the crown of Bohemia, which has some very fine 
diamonds, and the largest ruby I ever saw. It 
seemed bigger than a full-sized date ; but it is 
not clear, and there are some cavities toward 
the bottom that^ shew a few black spots. 
~^The keeper then carried me to see the 
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wague-bonnes *, which the duke of Austria 
had constructed to combat the Bohemians. 
I perceived none that could hold more than 
twenty men; but he assured me there was one 
that would contain three hundred, and did not 
require more than eighteen horses to draw it. 

I met at this court the lord de Valse, a 
gallant knight, and the greatest *baron in 
Austria after the duke. I saw there also 
sir Jacques Trousset, a handsome swabian 
knight; but there was another, named le 
Chant, hereditary cup-bearer to the emperor, 
iVho having lost his brother and many friends 
at the battle of Bar, and hearing that I belonged 
to my lord of Burgundy, caused me to be 
watched to know the day of my departui:e, 
that he might seize me as I was travelling 
through Bavaria. Luckily for me, the duke 
of Austria was informed of his intentions, 
and sent hini away, making me stay longer 
at Vienna than I intended, to wait for the 

* Waguebonne — is a sort of waggon, or moveable 
tower, used in war. 
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departure of the lord de Valse and sir Jacque» 
Trousset, that I might accompany them. 

During my stay, I witnessed three of the 
tournaments I mentioned, with small horses 
and low saddles. One took place at court, — r 
the others in the streets; but at the last, 
several were unhorsed so heavily that they 
were dangerously wounded. 

The duke of Austria made me in private 
offers of money. I received similar offers from 
sir Albert and sir Robert Daurestoff", a great 
lord in Austria, who, the preceding year, had 
travelled in disguise through Flanders, and had 
there seen my lord duke, and spoke very 
handsomely of him. In short, I received very 
pressing ones from a poursuivant of lower 
Brittany, named Toutseul, who, after having 
served under the admiral of Spain, was now in 
the service of the duke of Austria. This 
Breton called on me every day to go to mass, 
^nd attended me wherever I wished to go. 
Persuaded that I must have expended on my 
Journey all the money I had, a Jittle before my 
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departure, he presented me with the value of 
fifty marcs in enamels, and insisted that I 
should sell them for my profit; but, as I 
equally refused to accept them or to borrow, 
he protested that no one should ever know 
any thing of it. 

Vienna is a tolerably large town, well 
inclosed with deep ditches and high walls, 
inhabited by rich merchants and all sorts of 
tradesmen. The Danube washes its wall on 
the north side. The surrounding country is 
pleasant and good; and it is a place of 
amusement and pleasure. The natives are 
better dressed than those of Hungary, although 
they all wear coarse doublets, very thick and 
wide. In war they cover the doublet with an 
haubergeon, a glaçon *, a large hat of iron, 
and other armour usual in that country. 
They have many crennequiniers, for such is 

• Glaçon or Glachon, — a kind of defensive armour. 
Tlie French called * Glaçon' a sort of fine cloth that was 
^oubdess glazed. I suspect that glaçon in German was a kind 
of coat-armour made of many folds of quilted cloth, such 9S 
Qur gambisons. . Perhaps it may be pnly a cuirasse. 
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the name given in Austria and Bohemia to 
those called archers in hungary. Their bows 
are like those of the Turks, but not so good 
nor so strong ; and they do not use them so 
well as they do. The Hungarians pull the 
string with three fingers, and the Turks with 
the thumb and ring. 

When I went to take leave of the duke 
and duchess of Austria, he recommended me 
himself to my two travelling companions, sir 
Jacques Trousset and the lord de Valse, who 
was setting off for his command on the frontiers 
of Bohemia. He repeated his question, as to 
my wanting money ; but I answered, as I had 
before done to all who had offered me some, 
that my lord of Burgundy had so amply supplied 
me on my departure, that I had a sufficiency for 
my return to him, but that I requested he would 
grant me a safe conduct, which he did. 

The Danube, for three days journey on 
leaving Vienna, runs eastward : from above 
Buda to the point of Belgrade, it takes a 
southerly direction, and then, between Hungary 
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and Bulgaria, it resumes its easterly course, and 
fells, as they say, into the Black Sea at Mont 
Castre. 

I left Vienna in company with the before 
mentioned lord of Valse and sir James Trousset. 
The first was going to his lady at Lintz, and 
the second to his country-'Seat» 

« 

After two days travelling, we came to 
Saint Polten, where the best knives of the* 
country are made. Thence to Molke on the 
Danube, where is the best manufacture of 
cross-bows, — having beside a very handsome 
Carthusian monastery. Thence to Valse, 
which belongs to the aforesaid lord. The 
castle is constructed on an elevated rock, that 
commands the Danube. He himself shewed 
me the ornaments of the altar of the chapel : 
I never before saw any so rich in embroidery 
and in pearls. 1 there also noticed boats 
drawn up the Danube by horses. 

The morrow of our arrival, a bavarian 
gentleman came to pay his respects to the lord 
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of Valse. Sir Jacques Trousset, informed of 
his arrival) declared he would hang him on a 
thorn in a garden. The lord de Valse hastened 
to him, and entreated he would not put such 
an affront on him in his own house. * Well,* 
replied sir Jacques, * should he come elsewhere 
within my reach, he shall not escape hanging/ 
The lord de Valse went to the gentleman, and 
made him a sign to go away, which he complied 
with. The cause of this anger of sir Jacques 
was, that he himself and the greater part of his 
attendants were of the secret company, and 
that the gentleman, having been also a member, 
had misbehaved *. 

From Valse we came to Ens, situated on 
the river Ems ; — thence to Evresperch, on the 
same river, and within the domain of the bishop 
of Passau, — ^and then to Lintz, a very good 
town, with a castle on the Danube, and not 

* This relates, probably, to the famous secret tribunal ; 
and the Bavarian, whom Trousset wanted to hang, may hare 
been a false brother, who had revealed the secrets of it. 
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to the duke of Austria, and the lord of Valse 
is governor of it. 

I saw there madame de Valsé, a very 
handsome lady from Bohemia, who gave me 
a flattering reception. She presented mc with 
an excellent trotter for the road, a diamond to 
put in my hair, after the austrian fashion, and 
a bonnet of pearls ornamented with a ring and 
a ruby *• 

The lord of Valse remaining at Lintz with 
his lady, I continued my journey in company 
with sir Jacques Trousset, to Erfurt, which 
belongs to the count de Chambourg. Here 
Austria ends, and it had taken us six days to 
come from Vienna hither. From Erfurt we 
came to Riet, a bavarian town belonging to 
duke Henry, — then to Prenne on the river 
Sceine— to Bourchaze, a town with a castle on 

the same river, where we met the duke.— 

* 

* These bonnets must not be mistaken for such as 
^urs» They were only wreathd, or circular crowns. 
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Thence to Mouldrof, where we crossed the 
Taing. In short, having traversed the country 
of duke Louis of Bavaria, without entering any 
of its toivns, we arrived at Munich, the prettiest 
little town I ever saw, and which belongs ta 
duke William of Bavaria. 

I quitted Bavaria at Lansperch to enter 
Swabia, and passed through Mindelheim, that 
belongs to the duke, through Memingen, an 
imperial town, and thence to'Walpourch, <Mie 
of sir James's castles. He did not arrive until 
three days after me, because he had some friends 
to visit in the neighbourhood ; but he had given 
orders to his people to treat me as they would 
do himself. 

On his return, we set out for Ravensburg, 
an imperial town, — and thence to Martof, and 
Mersbourg, a town of the bishop of Constance 
seated on the lake of this name. The lake in 
this part may be about three italian miles broad. 
I crossed it and came to Constance, where 
I passed the Rhine, which there first assumes 
this name on issuing from the lake. 
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It was at this town that sir Jacques 
Trousset left me. This knight, one of 
the most amiable and valiant in Germany, 
had done me the honour and pleasure of 
accompanying me so far from respect to the 
duke of Austria, and would have escorted 
me further had he not been engaged at a 
tournament ; but he gave me, in his stead, a 
poursuivant, whom he charged to escort me 
as far as I should wish. 

This tournament had been undertaken by 
the lord de Valse. They loved each other like 
brothers, and were to tilt with war lances, 
bucklers and helmets of iron, according to the 
custom of the country, thirteen against thirteen, 
all friends and relations. Sir James was well 
furnished with every sort of arms, which he had 
shewn me himself in his castle of Walporch, 
I took my leave of him, ^nd quitted him with 
much regret. » 

From Constance I went to Stein, where 
I crossed the Rhine,-r-^thence to ShafFhousen, a 
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town belonging to the emperor — toWaldshutts, 
to LaufFembourg, to Rhinfeld, all the property 
of duke Frederick of Austria — and to Basil, 
another imperial town, whither, on account 
of the council then assembled there, the 
emperor had sent duke William of Bavaria, 
as his lieutenant. 

The duke and duchess were desirous to sec 
me. I assisted at a session of the council, where 
he represented the emperor, — and among the 
numbers were the lord cardinal of St Angelo, 
legate from the holy father pope Eugenius, seven 
other cardipals, many patriarchs, archbishops 
and bishops. 1 met there several on the part 
of my lord of Burgundy, among whom were 
sir Guiilebert de Larinoy, lord of Villerval, 
his ambassador, master Jean Germain and the 
bishop of Chalons. I had a conversation with 
the legate, who inquired much about the 
countries I had seen, especially Turkey. He 
"peemed to have the conquest of this last much 
gt he^rt, and recommended it to me to repeat tq 
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ïiiy lord of Burgundy certain particulars that 
I had told to him relative to such conquest. 

At Basil I parted with my poursuivant, 
who returned to Austria ; and having travelled 
through the country of Ferette, belonging to 
duke Frederick of Austria, and passed by 
Montbeliart, which, is the property of the 
countess of that name, I entered Franche 
Comté, which belongs to my lord duke^ and 
arrived at Besançon. I supposed that he was 
in Flanders, and consequently travelled on the 
frontiers of Bar and Lorraine to Veson ; 
but at Villeneuve I learnt that he was on the 
frontier of Burgundy, and had caused Mussi 
TEvêque to be besieged. I went then by 
'Auxonne to Dijon, where I found the lord 
chancellor of Burgundy, in whose company 
I went to pay my respects to the duke. His 
people were at the siege, and he himself at the 
abbey of Poitiers. 

I appearetl in his presence dressed in the 
game manner as when I left Damascus, and 
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had the horse led before him which I had 
purchased in that town, and which had 
brought me to France. My lord received me 
with much kindness. Ï presented to him my 
horse, my dress, with the Koran, and Life of 
Mohammed, written in Latin, which the 
chaplain to the Venetian consul at Damascus 
had given me. He had these books delivered 
to master John Germain to examine : but 
1 have never heard one word concerning 
them since that time. This master John 
was a doctor of divinity : he was bishop of 
Châlons-sur-Soane, and knight of the golden 
fleece *. 



* Jean Germain, born at Clunl, and consequently a 
subject to the duke of Burgundy, had, when a child, pleased 
the duchess, who sent him to study at the uhiversity of Paris, 
where he distinguished himself. The duke, whose favour he 
afterward gained, made him, in 1431, chancellar of his order 
of the golden fleece, and not knight^ as la Brocquière says. 
The year following he was nominated bishop of Nevers ; sent 
in 1432 ambassador, first to Rome, and then to the council at 
Basil, as one of his representatives. In 1436 he was translated 
fropx the see of Ncyers to that of Chalons-siHir-Soane. 
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If I have said little respecting the country 
between this place and Vienna, it has been 
because it is well known. With regard to the 
others I have travelled through, I inform my 
readers, that the journey was not undertaken 
through ostentation or vanity, but for the 
guidance and information of such persons as 
may have similar desires as I have had to see 
and be acquainted with these countries, and in 
obedience to my highly redoubted lord the 
duke of Burgundy, who commanded me to 
write these travels. I always carried with me 
a small book, in which I wrote down my 
adventures whenever time permitted ; and it is 



What la Brocquière says of this bishop seems peevish ; 
but if my readers will consider, that not hearing any thing of 
the two interestbg manuscripts he had brought from Asia, 
there was cause for his being out of humour. Germain, 
however, was employed on them, but he was labouring to 
refute them. At his death, in 1461, he left two works in 
manuscript, copies of which are to be found in some libraries; 
one entitled^ * De Conceptione beatae Marias Virginis, 
adversus Mahometanos et Infidèles, Libri duo:' the other, 
* Adversus Alcoranum, Libri quinque.' 
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. fîom these memorandums that T have composed 
the history of my journey. If it be not so well 
composed as others could have done it, I must 
beg my readers to excuse me. 



THE END. 



"T.f Ç 
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